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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Christian Register. 
CEMETERIES 
Mr. Reev,— 

Will you allow me through the medium of 
vour paper to make some remarks upon the 
subject of church vards in our city? Tam 
led to them from a comparison of the state 
of our burial places, with those of some oth- 
er countries. ‘ Les peuples du midi,” says 


the eloquent Mad. de Stael, ‘tse represent | 


ent Ja fin de la vie sous des couleurs moins 
sombres que les habitans du nord. Le so- 
teit, comme la gloire, rechaulle meme la 
tombe.”’* ‘hore ts unfortunately established 
with us in this particular a taste, or rather a 
want of it, by which our church yards are 
made to appear as revolting to the eye, as 
they are repulsive to the imagination. ‘The 
improvement in the appearance of the burtal 
place at the southern part of the city, seems 
to mark a commencing reformation of taste 
on the subject, provided this improving spir- 
it do not stop at the point at which it should 
only begin. But upon the cemeteries more 
within the heart of the city, this sun of im- 
provement has not yet dawned. It would 
surely require no great expenditure either of 
labor or of money, to divide the area of these 
burial grounds into regular forms as squares, 
marked out by cypress or other funereal trees 
and ornamented with a flower-border. This 
arrangement would possess the double ad- 
vantage of presenting to the eye a beautiful 
object instead of the unsightly one offered 
by our grave-yards, of crowds of slate-stones 
standing or falling in every possible direc- 
tion, while at the same time it Offers to the 
imagination something infinitely more agree- 
able to repose on, than their frigid aspect. | 
‘’o one accustomed to see the warm bursts 
of feeling, as they are exhibitcd about the 
grave in many European cemeteries, there 
's something cold and even unfeeling in ours. 
{ am not indeed so absurd as to imagine by 


| tiful ornaments to the celebrated Parisian | 
cemetery,* ate grounded on a future life, It seems to me on the one hand, that the ob- 


= >. » 


Waving for a moment the question, wheth- 
er Christianity be necessarily or naturally 
| hostile in its influence in this matter, we find 
| ort Custom on the contrary, is to leave the 
| church yard wholly unadorned; or if orna- 
| ment be attempted, to make a disgusting ex- 
| 
| tons, under which we are edified by a page 
| of epitaph, which few beside the inscriber 
| fail to find cuttingly satirical panegyric, the 
whole summed in a flourish of bad rhymes, 
ill chosen and worse applied, and producing 
| too often, instead of the intended pathos, the 
most complete tragico-comic effect. When 
will men learn that when the heart speaks 
its language is simple and its words few; 
and when will our stone-cutters believe that 
if they must exhibit funereal emblems upon 
their tomb-stones, mourning figures, or the 


both in better taste and better policy than 
the ghastly monsters they are at such pains 
to exhibit? When in short shall the artifi- 
cial assoviations we ourselves create about 
the tomb, be made as soothing and tranquil- 
izing, instead of as disgusting as possible? 
It is true indeed, that where more feeling 
and fewer words are expressed, where the 
grave ts embalined in flowers, an4 the lan- 
guage of the heart is all that is sought and 
all that is uttered, the puling expression of 
affected sentimentalism is occasionally found; 
but it 1s not from the abuse of a thing that 
its use is to be judged. 





| agination to sleep amid flowers and fragrance 
and prayer, than amid coldness and solitude 
and desertion. But it is not only to the im- 
agination that this is preferable. 

It is preferable in a religious point of view. 
The very spirit and essence of all the beau- 
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the eloquent lady I have repeatedly quoted; 
that the ancients ‘‘n’ avaient pas cet aride, 
principe d? utilite’, qui fertilize quelques 
coins de terre de plus, en frappant de steril- 
ite le vaste domaine du sentiment et de la 
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| 








It will be readily 
admitted that it is more agzecable to the im- | Mr. Norror..— 





which this intercourse of the living with the 
dead serves to keep constantly and striking- 
ly in view. In that beautiful repository, the 





sensible honors to flatter insensible dust, but 
{ think the influence of such neglicct is un- 
tavorable to the living. Our imagination, 
associating our living sentiments and sensa- 
trons with that fearful abode, invests the 
tomb with idea! horrors; and I firmly believe 
that most men fear death less than they do 
ihe tomb. Philosophy indeed teaches a dif- 
ferent lesson, but all feel, while few reason. 
Since the evil then lies in the imagination, 
to the imagination Ict the remedy be applied. 
In Snite of all that reason tells us, we Caunvut 
help feeling that the spot where we have de- 
posited valued friends, to us cannot be com- 
mon dust. Accordingly, in many places we 
find the church yard highly ornamented and 
interesting from the many touching expres- 
sions of the solicitude of love, or the tender- 
erness of regret. The ancients exhibited 
what Mad. de Stael terms a voluple in their 
tombs. They were not placed like ours in 
a separate repository, but blended with the 
habitations of the living; with villas, temples 
gardens, &c. in the most conspicous places 
without the city, sumptuously carved, thus 
destroying one of those divisions between the 
living ard the dead which subsequent times 
have erected. On their sarcophagi ‘re al- 
inost invatiably found bas reliefs represent- 
ing games, dances, gladiatorial fights, and 
most frequently of all, Bacchanalian orgies. 
Along the ‘‘ Via delle tombe,” the street of 
tombs, by which the excavated city of Pom- 
peii is entered, these subjects constantly meet 
the eye, occasionally relived by some thought 
more in unison with our own felings, as a 
galley arrived in port and in the act of tak- 
ing in her sails. And here, as they were 
about Rome, the tombs are mingled promis- 
cuously with villas, gardens, &c, and the 
family sepulchre is often found side by side 
with the family mansion. But the represen- 
tation of games, was surely not inappropri- 
ate to those who had gained the victor’s 
palm over life; and Bacchanalian rites, 
however shocking to our associations, it 
must be remembered were still religious, 
and certainly not unaptly applied to those 
who wept at the birth, but rejoiced at the 
death of friends. Tlow many do we every 


‘day meet with, who find in that quiet rest 


any thing but a melancholy idea; and if 
with them the thought of mirth could be in- 
timately associated with religion and death 
who should presume to denounce it as impi- 
ous? But the customs of antiquity are but 
feebly connected with our subject, and I 
mention them only to show that the light of 
imagination has played brightly and brighter 
round the tomb, when the lamp of religion 
has burned dim. ‘* Les anciens,” says the 
elegant author I have before quoted, “les 
anciens mettaient 
idee de la destruction, qu’ils savaient en 
ecarter ce qu’elle peut avoir de lugubre et 
Weffrayant. Il y avaient d’ailleurs tant de 
magnificence dans leur tombeaux, que le 
contiaste du neant de la mort, et des splen- 
deurs de la vie, s’y faisait moins sentir. Il 
est vrai aussi que lesperance d’un autre 
monde, etant chez eux beaucoup vive que 
chez les Chretiens, les paiens s’efforcaient 
de disputer ala mort le souvenir que nous 
deposons sans crainte dans le scin de 
1’ Eternel.’’f 

* The people of the South represent the close of life 
by colors less gloomy, than the inhabitants of the 


North. The sun, Jike glory, illuminates even the 
tomb. 

+ The ancients were so careful to soften the idea of 
dissolution, that they banished every thing sad and 
earrifie ths’ S ented ‘ ry? “4 »} were 
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tant de soin a adoucir | 


relations between the living and the dead 
seem only suspended—never destroyed.— 
The living seem more closely connected with 
the dead, because the abodes of the dead | 
are made the most beautiful resort to the 
living. Who can read such inseriptious as 
this ** A ma soeur pour le jour de sa fete,’’} 
temporarily suspended upon a monument, ac- 
companied by bouquets of the most beautiful 
flawers, without feeling, setting aside the 
touching tenderness and delicacy of the off- 
ering and the eentiment, that death may be 
robbed of many terrors by robbing him ot 
the cold solitude in which we place him? 
The family tomb is there only the family al- 
tar, whence prayer rises more purely, as the 
heart feels there more fervently. There can 
surely ke no place where the mind is more 
soothed and tranquilized to reflection, than 
in this cemetery and the scarcely less beau- 
tiful, though small one at Leghorn; and if 
the odor of a thousand flowers, blending their 
fragrance and their blossoms with the mourn- 
ful bend of the drooping willow, and the dark 
foilage of the solemn cypress mingled with 


through the pines, hollow and deep as the 
roar of the distant ocean, call up associations 
too grave for joy, they also produce impres- 
sions too delightful for gloom. 

How different is it with our church-yards. 
Solitary, neglected and avoided, we have no 
ether associations with them than those of 
blackness and desolation without, and loath- 
someness and putrefaction within. The fra- 


2 .: | 
the low everlasting murmur of the wind 





grance of flowers and the voice of prayer 
rise not thence. No friend pauses there to 


now forgotten friendship. No prayer bursts 
from the pale lips of the mourner over lover 


the grave has been breathed on the place, 
and the spot that should be doubly dear, 1s 
become only doubly desolate. ‘There is in- 
deed a natural and necessary separation be- 
tween the living and the dead; but the 


4 warmer imaginations of warmer climates bu- 


ry it under poetry and flowers, while we 
raise an artificial barrier to make it unnec- 
essarily and unwisely prominent. And why 
is itthus? Is it that we have less feeling, 
or that they have more judgment? ‘The an- 
cients thought that their tombs, placed in the 
most conspicuous situations as they were, 
were the best incentives to the living to em- 
ulate the examples of their illustrious dead. 
Ciccro tells us that in going out of the city 
| by the Porta Capena, the tomb of the Scipi- 
os was one of the first to meet the eye; and 
| in effect near the present Porta S. £<bastia- 
no the name that gate now bears, it still ex- 
ists, though the superstructure which met 
the eye of the great Roman, has loug shared 
the fate ‘of all forgotten things.”’? But it is 
common to hear it contended that Christian- 
ity, by its stern appeal to reason, has swept 
away all these bcautiful influences of the 
heart, that linger round the tomb like the 
Jast rays of twilight upon the mountain.— 
Cui bono? is the oft-occurring demand. I 
may not reply in the beautiful language of 
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adorned, besides, with so much magnificence, that the 
contrast between the annihilation ef death, and the 
splendor of life, was less felt. It is true also, that the 
hope of another world, being with them less lively 
. than with Christians, the ancients endeavored to dis- 


| pute with death the rcmembrance, which we leave | 


without fear in the bosom of the Eternal. 
* Cementary of Pere La Chaise, of which an inter- 


' esting account will be foand on page 28 of our fast Vel. , 
+ it may not be universally known that the French | 


own birth day, but that of their 


Stour 


celebrate, not their 


° +s @ gt . 3 . 
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natren enint vhich is called ft te fa 


and friend laid low; for a chill colder than | ¢ 
' the most real weight on the minds of non- 


muse over the once familiar name, or tle | 


pensee,’’* and happily I need not. How 


hibition of grinning death’s heads and skele- | long is it since even passion and poetry have 


been so wholly excluded as ministering ser- 
vants at the altar, as to leave the light of re- 
ligion to play around the head, while it falls 
cold and joyless upon the heart? How long 
is if since the heart in religion has been an 
indifferent spectator of the sentiments of the 
head? But, say the advocates for utility, 
the ornamenting of church-yards 1s not a re- 
ligious rite. So much the better—for if im- 
agination and feeling must burn even amid 
the altar fires, who shall say that they con- 
sume the heart vainly, when kindled at a spot 


genius of death with his reversed torch, are | so sacred as that where love mourns over 


perished loveliness and disappointment over 
blasted expectations? Who shall say that 
when the torch of Hope is extinguished be- 
low, it is not as surely and as safely rekin- 
dled at its divine source through these influ- 
ences, as through that of unaided reason? 
Let reason herself judge. 

* The ancients had not this barren principle of utili- 
ty, which fertilizes some corners of the earth the more ; 
while it blasts with sterility the vast province of thought 
and sentiment, 
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THE LoRD’sS SUPPER. 
For the Christian Register. 


A valuable tract has recently been pubdlish- 
ed by the American Unitarian Association, 
and noticed in your last paper, onthe excus- 
es for the neglecting of the Communion. 
This is a subject which has been much spok- 
en, preached, and written upon; and is yet 

apprehend, but imperfectly understood. 


ligations and motives to the observance of 
this ordinance are not sufficiently attended 
to by those who abstain from it, and on the 
other, that. the real objections and scruples 
which deter them from it, are not penetrated 
and replied to. by those who urge it upon 
them. I would be understoed here to refer 
to persons of religious habits and feelings, 
for it is to be feared that there are multi- 
tudes who do not possess these in a degree, 
which would lead them to desire a participa- 
tion in this rite. 

It 1s not my intention to Cxamine in de- 
tail all the objections considered in the tract 


alluded to or elsewhere, and the answers 
wWhICh are given to them, because Ff tbclicve 


most of them are comparatively unimportant; 
and however much they may form of the os- 
tensible reasons for declining the commun- 
ion, they have in fact but little real influence 
in determining the conduct of Christians on 
this subject. The fact inaced is notorious 
and lamentable, that a large portion of our 
worshipping congregations decline availing 
themselves of the high and holy privilege in 
question; but [ do not think it is because 
they disbelieve that the command of our 
Lord regarding it, extends to the present 
time; that they are debarred by creeds and 
confessions to which they cannot agree; that 
any new and unwelcome obligations will be 
expected of them by others; that they are 
deterred by discouraging advice, or the fear 
of ridicule, or are alarmed by any passages 
of scripture respecting it. I would not af- 
firm that these 1easons form no part of the 
real objections to this service; they may op- 
erate in a degree as auxiliary motives, but I 
cannot think they would of themselves be 
sufiicient to prevent a seriously disposed 
mind from resorting to the practice when 


| duly apprized of the cogent reasons by which 
it is enforced. 





| 
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The objection which it seems to me has 


communicants is a sense of their unwo,thi- 
ness, or want of mental preparation for the 
ordinahce, which being a personal obstacle, 
of a delicate nature, is seldom explicitly dis- 
closed, or rightly apprehended. It is cer- 
tain that very many Christians are deterred 
from this interesting celebration, by an idea 
that it demands a state of religious feeling 
and character, of which they think they have 
not an experience, perhaps are conscious of 
secret defects, which they consider disquali- 
fications, but which they would be unwilling 
to allege. It is easy to meke the usual re- 
ply to this objection, that this fancied sanc- 
tity in the ordinance, is an error; that no 
greater solemnity is to be attached toit, than 
is requisite for the offering of prayer and 
praise to the Deity; that a degree of vicious 
habit, or religious insensibility which would 
unfit them for this celebration, must be such 
as is incompatible with all social reputation 
and usefulness, and that all imperfection 
short of this degree of moral depravity, is 
not only eonsistent with, but requires the aid, 
of this affecting ceremony. 

But this reply is seldom satisfactory to 
those who make the objection; and we doubt 
whether it ought to be. The point to be 
considered here, is not what is the true na- 
ture and original intent of this ordinance, 
and whether it is, or is not, really more sa- 
cred than other religious observances; but 
what is the light in which it is viewed by the 
majority of Christians at the present day, 
and what métives and principles will be as- 
cribed to those who practice it. It is admit- 
ted on all hands that it is a ritual and not a 
moral institution; that there is no merit in 
it, nor can it imply or create any internal 
virtue: its chief value’ therefore, must con- 
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sist in the cxternal indications it gives to oth- 
ers, with reference to which the motives and 
objections to it must principally be consid- 
ered. 

In the original institution of this ordinance 
by our Lord, and its practice by the primi- 
tive churches, it signified, only a solemn and 
grateful memorial of his death, and the ben- 
efits resulting from it; and while simply so 
considered, could offer no motive for a par- 
ticipation in it, to any one who did not en- 
tertain a cordial sympathy in the these scn- 
timents, or any obstacle to any one who did. 
But it is plain, that a great change has taken 
place in public sentiment on this subject, in 
modern times, and while the original idea is 
yet retained, others have been added, which 
make an important alteration in the estima- 
tion of this rite, and powerfully affect the 
views and feelings of those who cortemplate 
uniting in it. It is now understood to be, 
not only a profession of grateful affection to 
the person of Jesus, but of faith in his mis- 
sion and the religion he taught, of a more 
explicit kind than is indicated by attendance 
on public worship; and in many churches, 


| of peculiar and disputable tenets respecting 
| this religion. 


It is made the distinguishing 
mark of membership in a church, considered 
as distinct from the general church of Christ, 
the body of belicvers in him, and as such, 
invested with peculiar privileges, and subject 
to peculiar obligations not attached to other 
modes of professing Christianity; and it is 
held out as an instrument of more solemn 
and affecting efficacy in the elevation and 
purification of the religious character, than 
any other exhibition of the teaching and suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer. 

It is not important herc to settle the ques- 
tion whether these ideas of the ordinance 
are erroneous; but the fact is notorious, 
that they are constantly and generally at- 
tached to it; and very naturally; for they 
are impressed by allthe modes in which it 
is now usually conducted. The celebra- 
tion is repeated at longer intervals than an- 
ciently, and made a distinct service after the 
greater part of the congregation is dismissed | 
by a blessing; admission to it is obtained by 
stated forms and covenants, more or less rig- 
id, according to the sentiments of various 
sects, but all exhibiting the character of sol- 
emn inaugration, and its administration is 
forbidden to persons destitute of clerical or- 
dination, who are yet in many cases thought 
competent to conduct any other religious 
services. Inthe face of all this imposing 
eoremony, it is useless ta make the asser- 
tion, that no peculiar sanctity of character is 
requisite for a participation in this rite, to 
which all the guards placed around it, as 
well as our habits of thought and speaking, 
present a contradiction. The evil therefore 
(if there be one) may be fairly ascribed ina 
great measure, to the mode of conducting 
this ordinance, and the light in which it is 
generally considered; and we must be able 
to effect a change in these circumstances, 
or expect, that minds of tender humility or 
alarmed conscience, will dread it, as a hyp- 
ocritical exhibition of a virtue they do not 
possess. 

On the large mass of worldly minds, which 
are not imbued with deep religious senti- 
ments, the impression we have discussed, 
may be- a salutary one. There is room for 
a question whether it is desirable that such | 
persons should be induced by representa- 
tions of the simplicity of the ordinance, to 
give to it a thronging aitendance, which 
would be necessarily mechanical and heart- 
less; and we cannot be persuaded that the 
command, to give external manifestations of 
grateful affection, extends to those who do 
not feel it. Yet the policy of excluding such 
persons by restrictive terms of admission, 
seems very questionable, as we can scarce- 
ly conceive of any motive which would lead 
a person to the communion altar, if it were 
free, who did not entertain such serious de- 
sires, and feelings respecting it, as we should 
think sufficient qualifications, while on the 
other hand, we can easily imagine that the 
honor conferred on it, by its known exclu- 
siveness, would be an object for hypocritical 
ambition. 

On the minds of devout, and conscientious 
Christians, who decline this celebration, (and 
such there doubtless are,) there can be no 
doubt, that the effect of the barriers which 
public opinion and positive institution have 
placed round the communion, is exceedingly 
unhappy, as it tends to fortify the impres- 
sion, already too strong in them, that a de- 
gree of purity is requisite for it which they 
do not profess—and. allegations that this is 
not the case, will be received with incredu- 
lity. Neither will such persons be favora- 
bly affected by awful annunciations of a pos- 
itive command of Christ, which they are dis- 
obeying, which will only serve to embarrass 
and afflict without determining their minds— 
nor perhaps ought they to resort to the table 
from this impression. The service should 
be prompted by love and not by fear—no 
one honors this festival who carries to it the 
heart of a slave, but he only, who gives to it 
the free offering of a grateful aud affection- 
ato remembrance. 

In the light in which the Eucharist is now 
viewed—the reasons for and against a par- 
ticipation in it, are fair and dificult subjects 
of serious consideration, on which minds of 
equal piety may disagree. It cannot there- 
fore be justly considered as a true criterion 
of the religious character, and the inference 
so frequently made of an augmentation of re- 
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ligious zeal, from an increased resort to the 
communion, I consider in a great degree 
fallacious. It would be a happy circum- 
stance could the fulure expositions on this 
subject be such, as to restore the simple 
views in which this rite was first instituted, 
and maintained in the Primitive Churches, 
or at least, such as to render it more attrac- 
tive and beneficial in its influences, and to 
remove the barriers which now lie against it 
in the minds of conscientious weer 
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RELIGION A PRACTICAL PRINCIPLE, 

We have recently given extracts from Rev. 
William Ware’s Sermons onthe “ Principles of 
Unitarian Christianity.”” The first sermon treats 
principally of the doctrines of Christianity, as 
held by Unitarians generally. The second. 
speaks of-religion as a “Practical principle and 
a sentiment of Devotion.”” We quote the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

What is religion, as it respects the heart? 
What has it to do with our thoughts—affec- 
tions—purposes—and the whole kingdom 
within? ence ye not, says an apostle, that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the spir- 
it of God dwelleth in you? If any man de- 
file the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy. Religion then answers its end, when 
by its influence over us, it keeps this temple 
pure; and it is nothing to us, and has done 
nothing for us, if this temple of body and 
soul has not been kept by its power, a fit 
tabernacle for the spirit of God to dwell in. 
All would be well with us, if we would keep 
the heart with all diligence. If we would 
but allow religion to have its proper author- 
ity over our hearts, to take full cogn'zance 
of what is going on within, if we were con- 
tent to expose to its scrutiny the most sccret 
places of the breast, submit to its judgment 
all our feelings, thoughts and purposes—allh 
the rest would be easy. We should then go 
out into the world and encounter its tempta- 
tions strongly guarded from within—with a 
stock of moral courage and a religious con- 
fidence in ourselves, which no duties, or 
dangers, or temptations would be able to 
exhaust or overcome. It is this power and 
influence of religion in the secret chambers 
of the soul that lies at the foundation of a 
virtuous and religious character, and enables 
a man to act his part in the world boldly and 
safely. Yet religion—and that too which is 
thought, and called good religion—often ex- 
ists without possessing this internal intimate 
power over the heart and affections. There 
is a religion that seems to consist wholly in 
believing—then there is the religion of the 
church---of the sabbath-day---of outward 
conformity to the customs of society——it may 
and does often exist in these forms without 
going any farther; without ever reaching the 
heart or reigning over the whole inner man 
as it ought. But till it thus reigns, till its au- 
thority is thus carried within, is it not depriv- 
ed of the most important region of its em- 
pire? Is it not a comparatively defective 
and useless principle? 
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Under another head, we have spoken of Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s admission in his Commentary on 
the Ilebrews, that the application of the title Gop 
to our Saviour does not prove him, to be truly 
and properly divine, but relates only to his office 
as Messiah and Mediator. We give the follow- 
ing illustration of the same fact, taken from a 
note appended to Whitby’s last thoughts, in 
Sparks’ Collection of Tiacts. Vol. 2. p. 57. 


The word God, is used in various signifi- 
cations by the sacred writers, both in the Old 
and New Testament. 

1. It denotes the Supreme Being, the Cre- 
ator and Governor of all things. 

2. It is applied to angels, or celestial be- 
ings. ‘* For though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth, as there 
be gods many and lords many; but to us 
there is but one God, the Father.”? 1 Cor. 
viii. 5. ; 

3.. Moses is called by this name. ‘‘ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, I have made thee 
a god to Pharaoh.” Exod. vii. 1. 

4, Magistrates, judges, and kings are call- 
ed gods. ‘‘ Thou shalt not revile the gods, 
nor curse the rulers of the people.” Exod. 
xxii. 28. “God standeth in the congrega- 
tion of the mighty, he judgeth among the 
gods.—I have said, ye are gods.” Psalms 
Ixxxii. 1, 6. 

5. It is used to denote the images of heath- 
en deities. ‘‘Maxke us gods to go before us.” 
Acts vii.40. And also to express those de- 
ities themselves. ‘* The gods are come down 
to usin the likeness of men.” Acts xiv. 11. 

From these different uses of the word, it 
appears, that it does not relate to the nature 
or essence of the being or object to which it 
is applied; but rather to their superiority, 
either mm power, oF goodness, or both. It has 
not, therefore, a uniform and definite mean- 
ing. It isa relative term, and inplies de- 

rees. Such is the scriptural applicaticn of 
the term, and in this manner was it also em- 
ployed by the ancient heathen writers, and 
the early christian fathers. 

The Greeks and Romans, says Le Clerc, 
had no knowledge of a being, who had ex- 
isted without beginning, or who was posses#s- 
ed of all perfections in the idea which they 






































































































































































philosophers among the Gentiles, and par- 
ticularly the Platonists, had @ notion of the 
Deity, very nearly resembling that of Chris- 
tians, but it was not. 10. tha.pow a me 
rs to correct 

ren ng common people. The poets had 
a wae greater influence, aud they repre- 
sented the gods as coming into existence af= 
ter the heavens and the earth; and their 
’ Chaos had an origin stil) anterior. to these. 


The early Christians seem to have been 
much influenced in many respects by the 
opinions prevalent among the heathens, and 
especially in the use of the term God. They 
did not confine it, as is the practice at pres- 
ent, to the Supreme Being, but applied it to 
Christ, even when they allowed him to be 
subordinate tothe Most High. Hence we 
find Novatian saying, that the ‘Father 1s 
God over all,” and the * Son is God over 
God, because he 1s the image of the Father’s 
deity.” It is true, this was only giving the 
same name to the Son as to the Father, with- 
out altering the nature of either; but names 
do their office very poorly, when they con- 
found, rather than distinguish things. At 
that time, for reasons above stated, this use 
of language was more allowable, than at 
present. Among Christians the word God, 
seems now to be exclusively appropriated to 
the Almighty; and it must be considered as 
an improper use of the term to apply it tothe 
Son, unless he is believed to be the Supreme 
Being. 

For an extended view of this subject, see 
Clerict Art. Crit. P. IT. S. I. c. IL. Reg. 2. 
—Also, Schleusner in verb. Theos.—Hallet’s 
Notes and Discourses. Vol. II. p. 214. + 
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STUART’S EXPLANATIONS OF OR- 

THODOX PROOF-TEXTS. 

® Our orthodox friends have of late said much of 
the learning of their eminent men. They may 
well take pleasure in the literary character of the 
gentleman, whose name is mentioned at the head 
of this article, though a little less of what seems 
to us like party exultation, might be equally cred- 
itable to themselves and to the object of their 
pride. Why not permit a studious man to go on, 
calmly and undisturbed, in his scriptural inter- 
pretations, without deafening him with the sound 
of triumph on the one side, or of reproach on the 
other? For our own part, we value the critica) 
labors of Professor Stuart too highly, to envy the 
influence, which his party would connect with his 
name. We dg not, indeed, depend npon his ef- 
forts for any new additions to our knowledge of 
the Bible, but, we think, they will have great ef- 
fect in correcting the erroneous notions of many, 
who would look with suspicion on light from any 
other quarter. He has certainly mcre indepen- 
dence than mest men, who have sworn to defend 
a prescribed creed, and willingly abandons many 
of the ancient strong holds of orthodoxy. Were- 
spoct his plnlological attainments so much, as 
to believe they will not be readlly appreciated, 
by the majority of his sect, at their real value 3 
we could, however, wish that his devotion to for- 
eign tongues had permitted him the command of 
a more direct and graceful style in the vernacular. 

Having said these things of Professor Stuart, it 
becomes us to give some specimens of his crit- 
icism. We reccommend to our learned readers, 
the whole of his commeatary, on the Hebrews, 
assuring them, that though they may think he 
has left the question concerning its author still 
unsettled, they will not fail of receiving instruc- 
tion and pleasure, on more than one account. ‘l'o 
those, who have not the leisure to engage in its 
perusal, we present the following extracts—pre- 
mising, that the foreign and technical terms, are 
given in our own language. 

Heb. i. 8: “Unto the Son, he saith, thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever.” ‘These 
words are quoted from Psalm xlvy. 6: ‘That 
the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, 
as mediatorial king, can scarcely be doubt- 
ed by any one, who compares together al) 
its different parts. This king is called Gop. 
Does the word Gop here denote the divine or the 
kingly nature or condition of the Messiah ? Most 
interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Sa- 
viour’s divine nature, contend for the first of these 
senses: as I have myself once done: in a former 
publication. But further examination has led me 
to believe, that there are grounds to doubt of 
such an application of the word Gop in this pas- 
sage. The king here called Gop has for himself 
a God; “thy God hath anointed thee.’ The 
same king has associates; i. e. others who in 
some respects are in a similar condition or effice. 
As divine, who are associates with the Saviour ? 
Besides, his equity, his government, his state, as 
described in Psalm 45. are all such as belong to 
the King Messiah. Now as Gop is a title, 
sometimes given to kings or magistrates, as one 
may see in Psalm Ixxxii. 1, 6, compared with 
John x. 35, although no one individual king or 
magistrate is ever called simply Gop, may not 
this title be applied, ina scene altogether pecu- 
liar and prominent, to the Messiah as King.— 
Such an explanation, to say the least, removes 
some of the difficulties, which attend the usual 
one.” Stuart’s Com. Heb. Vol. 2, p. 58. 

We do not say that Professor Stuart intends by 
this explanation to weaken in any mind, a beliefin 
the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ. He is care- 
ful to allude in this connexion to other texts, 
which are supposed to prove that doctrine. But, 
it gives us pleasure to see our own Unitarian 
views, of this passage, confirmed by the opinion 
of so able acritic. We hope, hereafter, that no 
writer on the Trinitarian controversy, wil] pre- 
sume to quote the text, in proof of our Lord’s in. 
dependent divinity. We thank Professor Stuart, 
for lending the weight of his name, to the impor- 

gant truth, that the application ef the title Gon, 
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attached to the word God. Some of the | does not always prove, supreme, essential Deity. 


Another passage often alieged by Trinitarian, 
in proof of the eternity of our Saviour, is thus ex- 
plained by the Professor. Heb. xiii. 18, i men 
Christ, the same yesterday, to day and forever.” 
That is, Christ is always the same, always ready 
and willing to aid you in all your trials. ‘Tho ab- 
solute eternity of Christ, is uot here directly as. 
serted ; but the simple object of the writer is to 
show, that ‘* he ever liveth to aid his disciples.” 
It may seem, to our readers, but a small thing, 
that explanations of this character which have 
long been familiar to their minds, should now be 
supported by eminent orthodox leaders. But for 
ourselves, we regard it, as a proof of no slight 
progress. It is an indicaticn to vs, of the results 
‘o which free and learned inquiry must inevitably 
lead. That Professor Stuart, does not advance 
beyond the doctrines of his school, toany great- 
er degree, cannot be a matter of surprise. He 
himselt is bound by too many early and local as- 
sociations, to recognize the living spirit of piety, 
when divested of the old body of Calvinistic di- 
vinity, but he is doing much to raise up enlight- 
ened and able defenders of our common faith, 
who will rejoice more in the perfection of the 
truth, than in the traditions of the Fathers. We 
are, sincerely, glad to perceive the zealous ef- 
forts in sacred literature, which are made by the 
gentlemen in Andover; we hail them, as fellow- 
laborers,—though they acknowledge us not,—in 
spreading “new light from the word of God;” and 
we join with them, heart and hand, to deprecate 
the influence of the sceptical German theology, 
though, as it is evidently on the wane in the 
country of its birth, we do not fear its adoption in 
our own. 


DANGERS OF UNITARIAN CIIRISTIANS. 
The very fact, that a denial of our picty, is 
among the means to oppose our belicf, involves 
us in religious danger,—not a danger to our 
cause, but to our souls. We ere told that our 


indifference ; that religious apathy and Unitari- 
'anism are convertible terms. Unless we are 
more than men, we may be apt to yield to such 
suggestions, and plead the liberality of our faith, 
for a latitude of conduct. We hear so often, 
that vital piety, spirituality, the religion of the 
heart, is unknown in our system, that we may be 
led to relax in our pursuit of holiness, und fiom 
the calumnies of our foes, derive a flattering unc- 
tion for our faults. We exhort our brethren to 
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faith 1s the offspring of pride and the parent of 


beware of this temptation. Let us cherish reli- 
gion and our peculiar views of religion,—not as 
the cause of our party or our prejudice— but of 
our improvement, of our souls. Let us show that 
a blessed union may subsist between faith and 
reason, freedom of thought and strictness of life. 
Away with the idea, that a rational Christian 
must needs be cold ; fervor, has too long, joined 
hands with fanaticism ; let it walk in company 
with wisdom and peace. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 
A New Year’s Eve anp Orner Poems, ny 
Bernarp Barron: London 1828 pp. 2-414. 8vo. 
Barton is known through England and America 
asthe Quaker Poet. Without any high preten- 
tions, he always gratifies and benefits his reader. 
His verse is smooth, his language pure, and noth- 
ing in the purpose or strain of his poetry can of, 
fend the delicate or devout mind. He is more 
natural than Montgomery, and as truly christian. 
His muse is sweet and tender; seldom imagi- 
native, and never sublime. The volume before 
us which has not yet been reprinted in this coun- 
try, falis, as a whole, below the general character 
of his writings. Some of the shorter pieces howev- 
er are fine, and the longest, which gives its title to 
the book, is of equal merit with any of his former 
productions. Barton seems to be one of those 
whom sorrow has chastened,but not depressed. He 
always regards iife as a scene of moral discipline, 
yet is not unmindful that ‘to enjoy is to obey.’ 
That can be said of him, which is true of scarce 
any other, that he has never published a line of 
whieh he need fear that he shall be ashamed in 
the day ofaccount. We have given some stanzas 
from the New Year’s Eve on our last page.— 
They are not those which pleased us most, but 
such as could best be separated from their con- 
nexion. ; 








Mr. FsoruinecuHam’s Pues acainst Rexte- 
10us Controversy. ‘This is an ingenious and 
eloquent sermon, from Paul’s question, “ is Christ 
divided?” ‘The author sets his face resolutely 
against religious controversy, in every shape. 
His argument is not directed against its abuses, 
but is meant to bear directly and wholly agains; 
the thing itself. He maintains that controversy 
is not likely to draw out and confirm the truth, 
and this point is illustrated by considerations tak- 
en from the nature of truth, and the tempers aad 
natural consequences of dispute. ‘To confirm his 
reasoning, he appeals to the evidence of facts. 
The first promulgation of the Gospel, he says, 
was not by controversy. The reformation was 
not effected by controversy. ‘* Controversy,” 
concludes Mr. F. “has been often objected to, 
and with the greatest reason, as unfriendly to 
the religious temper. I object to it again, and 


still more, as chaining up the mind, as narrowing 


the sphere of intellectual vision, as unfriendly to 
truth.” We need not say that we cannot go 
along with the sweeping conclusions of this ser- 
mon. We believe that its effect will depend 
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the sources of our prevailing controversial evils, 
We do not think, he has touched the fountains, 
which pour their waters of bitterness over our 
churches and the commenity. We are for char- 
ity: but we cannot regard this sermon, as a wor- 
thy tribute to its couse. ‘This hasty notice will 
not prevent us, on a future occasion, from more 
fully discussing the arguments of the sermon, and 
the topics, which it suggests. 





Mr. Dewey’s Senmon on SECTARIANISM.— 
This is contained in the Liberal Preacher, which 
h@s just appeared for the present month, Itis 
liable to a similar charge, with that against Mr 
I’rothingham’s sermon, viz. a want of just dis- 
crimination,—a fault, by the way, not very com- 
mon in its cuthor. Such wholesale censures 
against established institutions—for so we may 
call religious parties,—are always open to sus- 
picion. Mr. Dewey does not cbject to contro- 
versy ; that he welcomes, as a cause of good, 
But he contends, vehemently, against the estab- 
lishment of religious sects. ‘They are not need- 
ed he thinks, to answer the great purposes of 
Christian action. ‘Their spirit, is at war witha 
pure and generous philanthropy, with a wide 
and expansive love of humankind. It is hostile 
to the refined, liberal and intellectual character 
of Christianity. It degrades the mind by taking 
away its freedom,—its proper and principal dis 
tinction. Assuch, Mr. D. inveighs bitterly against 
it. “I abhor it, says he. I will not submit my mind 
to work in this harness, nor to draw this car, nor 


of course increase. But it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to render instruction in the sci- 
ences, whether by lectures or otherwise, 
highly interesting, without illustrations tothe 
eye. By the aid of a few simple articles, 
(the more simple the better,) the principles 
of any science, and by almost any persons 
can be made clear, and impressions fixed 
rapidly and thoroughly in the mind. 

It will hence be seen, that the first step to 
be taken by every Lyceum, is the procuring 
of a few simple articles of apparatus. In 
doing this, it is more important to furnish a 
few instruments for several subjects, than a 
complete set for any one science. By that 
course the tastes of a greater number will 
be gratified, and more numerous efforts will 
be elicited. 

As Geometry lies at the foundation of ev- 
ery other science, or at least has some re- 
lation to it, a few simple practical illustra- 
tions for that science aro of the first import- 
ance. 

Many of the principles of natural jhiloso- 
phy are subjects of daily observation and 
constant application; and of course are both 
proper and interesting to be presented to 
the minds of young people and others, by 
the way of familiar illustrations. Conse- 
quently a few articles to explain the princi- 





ples of mechanics, pneumatics and hydraul- 
ics, are nearly indispensible. 

The science of chemistry explains the 
properties and uses of the atmosphere, of 
water, of the metals, and numerous other 
substances in constant use by every person, 





to run this race of sectarian zeal. J want more 


on the evils of sectarianism. We believe that 
the division of men into parties, or sects, is as una- 
voidable, as the division into families, but wh at 
is called, a sectarian or party spirit, we abomin- 
ate as we doa spirit of clanship. 
so much, for the style of this sermon. 
er has too much of the mannerist. We have no 
truths, but we think an excessive piquancy, 
sometimes as bad as duiness. 


JuveniLe Miscriiany, No. 1. Vo}. 2%. for March 


1829. 


The table of contents promises a pleasant 
number for the readers of this little magazine.— 
There is a good variety in the articles. We re- 
cognise signatures with which we are familiar, 
and which awaken an expectation that is seldom 
disappointed. We have read only one story, 
founded on the text “why beholdest thou the 
mote &c,” and think it a happy illustration of the 
passage. The lithography is not so good as we 
hope to sce in the future numbers. 


—_—_——— 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
For the Christian Register. 
Mr. Reev,— 
The Review of children’s books in the Ex- 
aminer, from which you lately took some ex- 


tracts, has. ' believe been universally an- 
proved. I wish that the writer would pur- 
sue the subject. Meanwhile I would offer a 
suggestion which will pass for what it is 
worth. May not evil result from the repeti- 
tion of the sentiment that good children are 


nothing.’ I am afraid that our children will 
grow up with the belief that if they are good, 
they shall escape suffering, and they will be 
strangely perplexed when they find that the 
virtuous are afflicted and the conscientious 
endure pain. ‘* You must be good, and you 
will be happy” is the conclusion of a story 
that I have just read. This is not strictly 
true. A child may be good, and yet be 
sad. It is an error in education to establish 
in the mind a conviction which must be cor- 
rected by subsequent experience. 
life of discipline, the good are appointed to 
suffer as well as the bad, why should this 
great truth be concealed from children? 
Let teachers and writers be careful not to 
exaggerate or mislead. Virtue produces 
happiness, but it does not prevent suffering. 
'f [ am wrong in my notions, or censorious 
in my remarks, you may take as an excuse 
that { am A Bacue ton. 


THE TERM “‘REv.”? 
For the Christian Register. 





Mr. Reev,— 

I was glad to observe in a late number of 
your paper the omission of the title Rev. be- 
fore the names of clergymen who officiated 
at an ordination. It has grieved me to see 
what care is taken to introduce this little ab- 
breviation whenever an opportunity occurs. 
I may be notional, but it seems to me to sa- 
vor too much of clerical distinction. ‘Lhe 
title is useful in designating an individual 
whose profession is unknown, or where a 
mistake might arise from confounding two 
persons of the same name. But where no 
disadvantage can result from its omission 
the custom of affixing it is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. It is 
universally known, for instance, that none but 
an ordained clergyman, usually officiates at 


freedom than this would imply, and [ will have it.” | and even the preservation of life. 


Upon the whole we like his general strictures | 


The writ- | 


relish for tame, luke-warm discusssons of great | 


happy? I observe much of this language of 
late. Now there is sense in the paradoxical | 


adage ‘too much of a good thing is good for | 


This isa | 


and of course interesting to property, health, 
Conse- 
quently this science cannot with propriety 
| be neglected, ine a course of practical in- 
struction. And half a dozen simple instru- 
ments, ia addition to glasses, phials, &e. 
| which may be procured in any neighbor- 


ficient to perform very numerous, and very 
interesting experiments in the practical sci- 
ence of chemistry. 

The popular science of astronomy can be 
presented in a like clear and interesting 
manner by the same easy and simple means. 
A representation of the solar system, which 
may be procured for ten dollars, will unques- 
_tionably give a more clear and interesting 
view of it, so fur as it goes, than an or- 
ery which would cost a hundred times that 
sum. 

A few specimens in Geology properly la- 
belled and described are sufficient to explain 
the general. principles of that sublime, and 
interesting and practical science. 

If the members of Lyceums, and schoo! 
oommittees were aware of the importance of 
| a few aids like the above, to render instruc- 
tion interesting, permanent and useful, they 
could not commence the exercises of either, 
| without taking measures to procure them. 


THREE FIRST, OR FIRST THREE? 
For the Christian Register. 
Mr. Rerepv,— 

Will you or some of your correspondents 
faves wu with a reply to the following ques- 
tion. Should a clergyman, when he gives 
the former portion of a hymn to be sung in 
church, say, the three (or four &c. ) first 
verses, or the first three verses? which is 
correct English? Yours, 

A Younc Ciercyman. 





QUERIES. 


For the Christian Register. 
Mr. Epitor,— 

Will you, or some one of your friends, have 
the goodnes, through the medium of your pa- 
per to answer the following queries;— 

In what sense is Jesus Christ the Redeem- 
er of the world? 

In what sense does the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanse from all sin? 

How is Jesus Christ the Author of eternal 
salvation to all that believe? 

An Honest Inquirer. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATION. 

The ordination of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
as junior pastor of the Second Church and Soci- 
ety in this city, took place on Wednesday the 
llth inst. The services were in the following 
order. Introductory Prayer and Selections from 
Scripture, by Dr. Pierce of Brookline, Sermon 
by Mr. Samuel Ripley of Waltham, Ordaining 
Prayer by Mr. Parkman of Boston, Charge by 
Dr. Ripley of Concord, Fellowship of the Church- 
es by Mr. Frothingham of Boston, Address to 
the Society by Mr. Gannett of Boston, and Con- 
cluding Prayer by Mr. Upham of Salem. 


36; “ Preaching Peace by Jesus Christ.’ His 
object was to illustrate the character of the Gos- 
pel as a system of peace, and the duty of the 
Christian minister to inculcate a spirit of peace. 
Under the first division, he enlarged upon the 


Gospel presents; the support which it affords in 
Seasons of darkness and despondency ; and the 
hopes which it inspires in prospect of death.— 
The minister of Jesus, he remarked, is entrust- 





a Congregational ordination, installation, or 
dedication, and that no one unless he is in 
the technical sense a preacher delivers a | 
sermon on any occasion. To introduce his | 
name with Rey. communicates nothing which 
would not be learnt from the mention of his 
services. It is superfluous, that is reason | 
enough for omitting it; it widens the distance 
between the clergy and the laity, and 
strengthens the belief that office and not 


| ed with this pure and peaceful religion. 
_is he to advance its interest? 1, 


| ing the seutiment of peace in his public preach- 
| ing. 
o 


By cherish- 


Let him not add fuel to the fires of reli- 
gious contention.. Let him not exasperate one 
portion of the community against the other,— 
let him endeavor to calm, rather than to excite 
the angry passions,—-let him not nourish the 








The Sermon by Mr. Ripley, was from Acts x. | 


cheering views of the divine character which the | 


| 


{ 





| anteas. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
walls enclosing the other two double-ranges. 
' 
| 
| 
| 


he cannot, he will not be silent. He will be 
zealous to rescue them from such influence. But 
his instruments will not be those of furious con- 
troversy. ‘T'ruth is not advanced by their use.- - 
Practical men are disgusted, when the pulpit is 
made the organ, and the minister, the agentof a 
sectarian zeal. 3. Let the Christian munister 
promote peace, by the cultivation of a devotion. 
al sptrit. Let him not be content with a faith, 
which 1s confined to the head, but which does 
not warm the heart. Let his whole soul be 
enkindled with the fire of devotion, and he wil! 
himself enjoy and be able to communicate to oth. 
ers that peace which hours of darkness, distress 
and doubt- cannot wholly overcome. 

The above is a meager outline of the Sermon 
which by its plain, practical and serious charac- 
ter, must have commended itself to the hearts ot 
its hearers. ‘‘he circumstances connected with 
this occasion, were adapted to awaken a peculiar 
interest. ‘The presence of the Semor Pastor 
whose health has been sacrificed to his devoted 
labors in the ministry ; the relation of the Pastor 
elect, to a distinguished servant of Christ, whose 
honored remcrabrance is still fresh in our church- 
es; and the solemn charge ef the venerable man, 
who has just completed the fiftieth year of his 
pastoral connexion, to his youthful relative on 
commencing that connexion; had the effect of 
blending with the fervent prayers and devout 
wishes for the future, the most affecting recollec- 
tions of the past. 

DEDICATION AT PROVIDENCE R. f. 

On Thursday March, 5th, the Westminster 
church in Providence, R I. was dedicated to the 
public worship of God, by the usual services. 
‘The following description of the building is tak- 
en from the Independent Inquirer. 

“THe WresrmMinsteER Cuurcn, On Mathewson 


| street, covers 72 feet in width, by 90 feet in length, 


We cannot say | hood, and in almost any family, will be suf- | 


exclusive of the portico of 15 fect in depth. The 
walls are 40 fect high, including a basement of 7 feet, 
and with the exception of this basement which is of 
hammered granite, are composed of common building 
stone, to be covered with cement. 

“The principal front, is a large portico, shewn ina 
colonmade of eight insulated columns of the [onic or- 
der, supporting an entablature and pediment, copied 
from the temple of Erectheus, in the acropolis at 
Athens. The columns are fluted, each measuring 
three feet in diameter, and 26 feet in height, including 
the base and capitals, which last, are beautifully exc- 
cuted. The floor, or platform of the portico is attain- 
ed by a flight of eight granite steps protected by abut- 
ments at the ends. The temple from which this front 
is modelled, is considered one of the best of the Gre- 
cian examples. 

“From the portico, alarge door 10 feet in width, by 
17 feet in height, introduces you to a lobby of If feet 
in width, at each end of which, a broad stair case as- 
ccnds to the gallery, which corresponds in dimensious 
with the Iubby. There are three doors giving entrance 
to the nave of the Church, which contains 106 pews 
with mahogany caps and arms. The pews are placed 
fa three double ranges, cach range containing 16 
pews, the remaining 10 pews being disposed in an 
equal number on each side of the pulpit. There is no 
broad or centre aisle, and no wal! pews; one double 
range of pews being exactly in front of the pulpit 
with an aisle on cither side and two aisles on the 


** Opposite the principal entrance, is a niche 25 fee* 
wide, describing about 2-7ths of a circle, with a 
spherical pannelled head. In this niche, stands the 
pulpit, ropresenting a pedestal executed in mahogany, 
decorated with gilded and bronzed mouldings and or- 
naments, and richly trimmed with crimson velvet, ele- 
vated on a platform, three feet in height, which is at- 
tained by a flight of 4 steps eighteen feet in length, 
terminated by abutments. On these abutments stand 
two columns of the same order and example as_ those 
of the portico, supporting an entablature passing 
round under the head of the niche. and extendine 
the width of the house resting at the extremes upon 
Over the nave is a compartment ceiling, _ris- 
| ing 7 feet inGS: over the gallery is a niche head, 
| with its pannels, entablature and columns, corres- 
ponding with that over the pulpit ;—under this stands 
the organ. The windows, three on each side of the 
house, have square heads, measuring 9 feet in width 
by 18 feet in heighth, and are closed with green blinds 
upon the inside 

“The niche in the rear of the pulpit is completely 
covered beneath tl:e entablature to the platform, with 
asuperb drapery of crimson silk damask :—-the inside 
of the pulpit, with the platform on which it stands, 
and the stairs in front, are covered with a rich Brus- 
sels carpet. Upon the platform, in the head of the 
niche, stands a sofa, with a chair on each side, all of 








| mahogany, covered and cushioned with crimson plush. 





A heavy brass railing, to which are attached curtains 
of crimson silk damask, protects the front of the or- 
chestra ; the aisles are all carpeted: the pews, painted 
alight stone color on the outside, and green on the 
inside, are completely furnished with carpets and 
crickets; and with cushions of green moreen. 

“Four elegant Grecian centre lamps of bronze and 
gilt, containing 14 burners, are suspended from the 
ceiling of the church. Uj+¢n the pulpit are two rich 
Astral lamps :—upon each of the abutments in front of 
the columns on either side of the pulpit, is a bronzed 
candelabra cf an antique pattern sustaining a lamp; 
and, the orchestra is lightea by a large hanging Astral 
lamp, and a pair of bronzed Argand lamps. 

“This beautiful church was built from drawings fur- 
nished by Major Russell Warren, the architect of the 
Arcade, assisted by Mr. James C. Bucklin, both of this 
town--and does great honor to their taste. The 
whole, though very rich in its appearance, has all the 
grace of simplicity, and is worthy to be considered one 
of the finest buildings in our countiy.” 

_ Why is itthat most of the churches lately built 
in this city have been, so far as architecture is 
concerned, total failures? If as houses for wor- 
ship they were less expensive, or more convenient 
it would be some consolation ; but they are not. 
While the architecture of the Westminster 
church is throughout chaste and imposing, I have 
seldom, if ever, scen a building better adapted to 
the purposes of public speaking ; and the whole 
cost, including the land, bell, organ, and the fur- 
niture and ornaments which are complete, rich 
and in perfect keeping, will not exceed $30,000. 
The il] success in most of the churches in this 
city, and its vicinity, is to be attributed mainly, I 
suspect, to the interference of Building Commit- 


And how | tees with the proper province of the architect. 


Such a committee have a right, of course, to se- 
lect fiom among the planssubmitted by the arch- 
itect the ove which on the whole they prefer ; 
but having selected it, their business is, notte al- 
ter or disarrange the plan in the smallest particular 
but to see that the church is built according to it. 
[t may be thought, perhaps,, that as the peo- 
ple pay for the building, it is but reasonable to 
provide that their taste, good or bad should be 


much more on its beautiful and bold style, which 
does justice to its author, than on its argument, 
which does him injustice. We agree with him 
in mourning over the etrifes of the day. We 
heartily, deprecate the abuses of controversy. 
We are for peace, but, we have not been con- 
vinced, that truth and earnest discussions of the 
truth, are enemies to peace. We wish, Mr. F. 
had disctimmated, with a more accurate hand, 

















character alone should bring a man _rever- 
ence; it harmonizes neither with true humil- 
ity nor with true independence. S. 





For the Christian Register. 
APPARATUS FOR LYCEUMS, 


The final success of a Lyceum depends 
much upon the impressions made by its first 
efforts. Ifthe first meetings are made in- 
teresting, their number and popularity wil] 





pride of his hearers, by leading them, on the 
one hand, to think that they are the sole posses- 
sors of the divine favor, or on the other, that they 
are free from error and superstition ; but let him 
| Point out to all, the evils of their own hearts, 
which are enough to contend against, without at- 
tacking the faults of others. 2. The minister 
should promote peace by his example. Wot that 
he should be indifferent to the progress of trnth. 
Tfhe sees his neople exposed to pernicions errers 





satisfied ; and this is true, but their taste is much 
| more likely to be satisfied by respecting the 
| judgment and experience of the architect, rather 
than the caprice of a majority of the committee. 
Architecture, it should be remembered, is an art, 
and should be left to the artist; for to choose a 
Building Committee to do his work, would be 
like choosing one to paint a picture, or sing an 
anthem. ah 

| Mr. Walker of Charlestown, made the Intro 
| ductory Prayer, and read Sclections from the 
 Seripturee: the Praver of Dedication wes offere? 
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by Dr. Edes of Providence ; and the Sermon and 


the church. The following original hymn, by 
Greaville Mellen, Esq. was sung, on the occasion. 
HYMN. 
Almighty God! as on these walls, 
Thy herald light. in glory falls, 
We hail the coming of Thy power, 
‘lo bless the service and the hour 


We dedicate a holier shrine, 

‘Than temples years have made divine ; 
} sa dia how 

In them lard heathen knees did bow 


1¥,,¢ 
BULL 


hearts are bent before Thee now ! 
We raiie no gorgeous pile to Thee, 
1 


Same idol’s silent throne to De- 





London Review, This is the title of a new period- | 
other services were by Mr. Farley, the pastor of | ical work just announced. The publication of the first 


number was expected on the first of February, It is 
to be edited by the Rev. J. Blanco White, of Oriel 
College, Oxford. The Editor, in an address to the 
public, thus expresses his purpose in relation to the 


political and religious character of the proposed work. 


“In regard to political questions in general, *‘ The 
London Review” belongs to no party. To Tories it 
will probably appear Whig, and to Whigs, Tory. Hav- 
ing for its chief object the investigation of Truth, the 
intended Journal will decline all support from party 
fcelings, or prevalent prejudices, endeavoring mainly 
to try each question that may arise, on its ewn merits, 


and not regarding it in connexion with a certain set of 


| opinions, constituting the erecd of some particular body 


of Politicians. 
“In pledging himself not to shrink, through fear of 








Ohio. The Ohio Legislature adjourned on the 12th 
ult. In this State, Justices of the Peace are elected 
by the people, and continue in office three years. 

Oil stone has been discovered in Ohio, which has 
been pronounced by the Lancaster Mechanics’ Benefi- 
cial Society, to be superior, in its quality to any for- 
eign stone. 


Maunéth Chunk Coal Mines.—The coal mine, work- 
ed by the Lehigh Company, extends over the whole 
top of a mountain, and is already ascertained to be 
many miles in extent. The depth of the coal has been 
explored only” forty feet—at this distance below the 
surface, the coal is of the same good quality as at the 
top. It probabiy reaches to the base of the mountain 
which is 9u0 feet high. 
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obtain one, and that upon a proper understanding, 
the Sultan would not hesitate to send an ambas- 
sador to meet the Envoys of the other ailied pow- 
ers upon the subject. This may be considered as 
important intelligence, and. we have little doubt 
ofitsaccuracy. | 


To Correspondents. A yob ng clergyman” 
asks a question to which a reply is more difficult 
than important. Perhaps, were we to take coun- 
sel of wisdom, we should tell him, ‘Non nos- 
trum tantas componerelites.’’ But if he mnst 
needs have our opinion, we say, that the former 
mode is more agreeable to our ear, because the 
mst usual, and the )atter, more correct English 














since but one verse can properly be called the first, 





EDUCATION. 


_ THE’ Adams Female Academy will be opened fer 
the reception of Young Ladies on Wednesday, 
twenty-ninth day of April, under the superintendance 
of Mr. Charles C. P. Gale, who will be aided by suite- 
ble Female Assistants. 

The following is the course of study adopted in this 
Seminary. , Readin 3 Writing; English Grammar 
pete dap seg — ye a3 Ancient and Modern Geog- 

s ° . . 
nent Drawing ; ‘Histo een 





Geometry > 
ry of the United States; His- 
tory of England; Blake’s Natural Philesophy accom- 
panied with experiments ; Wilkins’ Astronomy; Rhet- 
oric ; Goldsmith’s History of Greece and Rome ; Up- 
ham’s Intellectual Philosophy ; Paley’s Natural The- 
ology and Moral Philosophy ; Robertson’s History 6f 
Scotland and Ameriea; Alexander’s Evidences of 
Christianity ; Whelpley’s Compend ; Political Econ- 
emy ; Logic and Botany; 


e. Lo! nobler altars here shall rise ' giving offence, from advocating those principles whict a <=: 7 : 4 
T riving offe , fre ocating principles which = SS 2a and to speak PP ’ : he Bible ; Worcester’s Script: G hy ; Ab- 
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of the Sermon Ours is the spirit’s sacrifice » he regards as true, the Editor feels also pledged asa By the arrival of the Dover at this port, Loadon pa- | sora three first,” implies a mathema stract of Bible History and Greenwood’s ro im the 


serious charac- 
o the hearts of 


Come, in a cloud of splendor, I.o 


; ! 
Our high hosannas are abroad, 
= > 


Christian—and therefore bound to abstain fiom un- 
cliistian bitterness; andas a iminister of the church 
which teaches to pray for deliverance “from all un- 


pers of Jan. [9th have been received. We give the 


following items of news as furnished in the Daily Ad- 


| tical paradox. 


We have received an articie froin “ Scrutator,’ 


Apostles, will be studied as a Sabdath exercise. 
The Young Ladies are required to attend chureh on 
the Sabbath and to write an abstract of one of the ser- 


ey . 9 . + ol it "Ness 7 UFrh: sa v4 s 1%. t “ wes containing ; . . . 1 : 
connected with In rapture for that light again a a 2 - os the pages of * The London Re- vertiser. g specimens of controversial invective, | mons. The are also required to write a theme on 
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Brave 
Where truth triumphant speaks al 
Mr. Farley’s discourse was chaste, manly, and 
ahly appropriate ; on the text, James 1. 2°: 
) word.” After an explicit 


avowal. made however in a candid and catholic 


t 
vy John Phillip, D. D. Superintendent of the Mis- 


sions of the 
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London Missionary Society at the Cape of 
(ood Hope, has just been published in London. Its 
sn eta - ee ce i p oo 
purpose ts to Ulustrate the civil, moral, and religious 


condition of the native tribes. The Londoa Times tells 





Gen. Sir John Byog were to be sworn in on the same 
day as Lords Justices. 

The departure of Lord Anglesea from the Lieuten- 
aney of Ireland, had been the cause of many manifes- 
tations of regret. Addresses of condolence on this 
occasion, were to be presented by Shiel and O’Con- 
nel, and fifty thousand citizens of Dublin followed 





present, would do little good, and their offensive 
coarseness would pain any just and charitable 
reader. 

The insertion of L.’s Communication would vi- 
glate our wish not to interfere with the contro- 
versies of any sect. 


The Latin, French and Italian languages may be 
studied without any additional charge for tuition, and, 
to those who have made the requisite attainments,. 
will be delivered a course of lectures on Chemistry. 

There is connected with the Institution a valuable 
library, containing many of the best English authors. 

Great regard will be had for the health and comfort 
of the scholars,~as well as for their moral improve- 
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amine have no right to condemn. He appre- 


hended that something of this prejudice against | 


l'nitarianism was to be ascribed to the frequent 
application of the term liberal to the system and 
ts Stgporters ; and he, therefore, endeavored to 
explain the true import oj tits word, and free it 
from all bad and false associations. He demon- 
strated that the principles in the popular theol- 
ogy which Unitarians have discarded, are so 
tar from making Christianity more strict, and 
directly operative on human cunduct, that they 
can always be laid hold of as pretexts and apol- 
ogies for disparaging human cxertion, and neg- 
lecting the use of means. In 
he commented atsome length on the practical 
tendency of the doctrines of original sin, atone- 
ment and election. He concluded by proving 
that the opinions held by Unitarians respecting 
the ordinances, moral virtue, and heaven, are pe- 


| 


this connexion | 


deep and fervid zeal for the caase to which he has de- 
voted himself—namely, the emancipation and impreve- 
ment of the native tribes of Southern Africa. ‘This is 
one of the few books which we ean safely recommend 
to such of our readers as can afford to purchase it. 
it ought to be carefully perused by every friend of 
humanity, who desires to promote the spread of liberty, 
civilization, and true religion, over the world.” : 


The Eastern World. Mr. Buckingham, the cele- 


. . . “ | 
brated editor of the London Oriental Herald and for- 


me:ly editor ef the Calcutta Journal, is at present de- 
livering lectures in Liv erpool on the state of the East- 
ern world. 
an accomplished traveller, a man of fine genius and of | 
high and independent character: To his uncom- | 
promising disposition and ushending integrity, he ow- 

ed his expulsion from the East Indies, a few years 

Ile now presides over the Editorial department | 
of three distinct publications in London, viz. the 
“Sphynx, the Atheneum, and the Oriental Herald.” 


aro. 


Mr. Bu ‘kingham has long been known as 


| * " . . . . - | 
Greeks in that island, accompanied by ten large ves- | 


ariny, of which he was the bearer. 
The revenue of France is said to have increased in 
the 8, upwards of seventeen millions of | 


year IS82 
irancs. 

The accounts from Portugal speak of continued dis- | 
turbances created by the Miguelites, which are en- | 
couraged by the government. The English residents, 
however, are not often attacked. The bulletins con- | 
cerning Miguel’s health are discontinued ; and an of- | 
ficer of high rank in the army has issued a proclama- | 
tion, that he has had the pleasure of kissing the mon- | 
arch’s hand. 

Dates frora the island of Zea up to Dec. 4 had been | 
The Greek troops cncamped at | 


| 
| 


received in Paris. 
Megara had taken the field, and been victorious in sev- | 
eral actions with the Turks in Eastern Greece. In 
Candia, the Greeks had oldiged the enemy to keep | 
rhut up in their fortresses. An expedition of 2500 or | 
3000 men was soon to go for the support of the | 


sels and several smaller ones. Tombasis was to com- 








MARRIAGES. 











In this city, by Rev. Mr. Parkman, Mr. Amos C, 
Mann to Miss Hannah T. Parsons. By Rev. Mr. 
Streeter, Mr. John Brewer to Miss Rebecca Coffin. 

In Cambridge, on Monday evening, by Rev. Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. Emerson Wheeler of Sudbury, to Miss 
Sarah Dalrymple, of Groton. 

In Newburyport, Mr. William Hall, of West Brad- 


INSTRUCTION. 


MISS J. A. PERRY, proposes opening a school on 
Monday the 6th of April next, at her residence in North 
Bridgewater, (opposite Rev. Mr. Goldsbury’s Meeting 
house) for the reception of Young Ladies who may bc 
touget the following branches, viz :— Reading, Orthog- 
raphy and Defining, Penmanship, Geography, Gram- 
mar, History, Rhetoric, Composition, Philosophy‘ 
Astronomy, Arithmetic, Elements of Chemistry, Bota- 





ford, to Miss Eliza-Ann Lankester. : 

In New-Bedford, Mr. Timothy D. Cook to Miss Ro- 
salinda Lewis. Mr. James Pierce to Miss Mary-Ann 
Gardner. Mr. Sylvanus Churchill, of Plymouth, to 
Miss Lydia Russell. 





DEATHS. 
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In this city, Mrs. Sarah, consort of Nathan Gurney 


ny, Use of Globes and the French Language. 

Also— Plain Sewing, Lace and Muslin Embroidery, 
Rugwork, Gold Lace-work; Purse, Net, Bead wozk, 
on velyet and canvas ; Painting on Velvet, Satin and 
Paper, Map drawing, &c. Stationary and materials 
for work will be supplied if requested. 

Price of tuition from 2 to 4 dollars per. quarter; 


, Board on reasonable terms.—References. 


Rey. Daniel Huntington, 


Rey. John Goldsbury, N. Bridgewater. 


In his Lectures he commenced with Egypt, which, | 1: 7h: 
tet Rar eget he ‘dunes a ration 1 “Ee te eer ex i a a nT ke eo phen a i> ited fon | Eliab Whitman, Esq. 
— , ‘ uliarly adapted to InecUce a rational, ardent, — he said, « ompriss¢ d one entire valley, about GUO miles | mand the € mpm. The Veer fleet ey ‘ “ } Esq. superintendant of the Massachusetts General Hos- Daniel Noyes, Boston. 
) feet in width, by | consistent picty. It is expected that the dis- | in length; and owed its great fertility (three crops of | the blockade of the Dardanelles had passed the islanc pital, aged 39. Feb 28 St. 


a lobby of 11 feet 
oad stair case as- 


course, of which I have here given but a feeble 


corn annually) to the deposits made by the overflow 


a fortnight previous, but this blockade it was said had 


caused but little inconvenience. } 


In Cambridge, Aaron Dexter, M. D. Erving 





and imperfect sketch, will be given to the public. | Professor of Chemistry (Emeritus) in Harvard Univer- 


nds in dimensions 
rs giving entrance 
contains 106 pews 
€ pews are place: 
ge containing 16 


‘hough the day was extremely unfavorable, the 
house was filled. A sermon was preached In the 
evening, by Mr. Walker. 
. 1 ar < °: ad 
At the sale of pews on Friday, 03 pews were 


amongst the ancients, and whole armies bad been 
sent to solve the grand problem of its source. This 
river, supposed by some to be coeval in its source 
with the Niger—the two rivers forming the grand | 
boundaries of Afiica on the west and the North—tlows 


of the Nile. That river had excited great interes¢ | 
| 


| the Archipelago next spring. 


Among the foreign extracts in the late papers, we 


| 4nd one under date Arcona Pec. 30, which states, as a 


report, that a North American squadron will aypear ‘in 


We quote the following | 


| sity. The skill and unwearicd kindness of the de- 
| ceased as a physician, and his constant and successful 
| efforts, during along and active life, to establish and 
maintain the literary and charitable institutions of his 
country, furnish a claim, of no ordinary character, to 


NOTICE. 

PARCELS containing the Reports of the Bostou 
Sunday School Society intended for the teachersin the 
Sunday Schools in the towns of Dennis, Brighton‘ 
Sterling, Hardwick, and Chelmsford, Mass. and Dub- 
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School Socicty was held on the evening of the 
Sth ult. at the vestry of the Rev. Dr. Channing’s 
Church. The meeting was called to order at an 
early hour by Hon. J. Phillips, President of the 
Society. 

The 
ding Secretaries having been read and accepted, 
tle Subjects proposed for discussion at a previous 
meeting were called for and introduced with 
some very appropriate and eloquent remarks 
from the chuir. An animated debate followed 
and the advantages of “Teachers” meetings” 
were satisfactorly explained and forcibly illustza- 
ted. 

The Corresponding Secretary in the course of 
lis remarks referred to the valuable assistance 


reports of the Recording and Correspon- | 


The flowers of Egypt are numerous and aromatic. 
Aman may actually travel for thirty miles upon beds 
of roses. ‘These flowers are appropriated for the ex- 
traction of the otto of roses. Prov. Cadet. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
=o = == 
Shipwrecks. The brig Elizabeth and Ann, Capt. 


——_— —_———s—_.____- —_— 


Wm. Savage, was lostin this harbor,in the gale on 
Thursday night, the 5th inst. Parts of the hull and car- 
go caine ashore on Deer Island on Friday morning, 
and it is presumed that all on board have perished.— 


The vessel sailed from Havannaon the Sth Feb. for 
this port. She belonged to Northport, Me. 
The brig Ann Eliza, of Topsham, Me. from Palermo 


ee 


Greece, and done us great injustice. 


It would not be at all impiohable should the 


Porte concede great commercial advantages to the | 


United States of North America, that they might as- 
sist in their contest with the Greeks. 
certain that the North Americans are seeking greatly to 
extend their commerce in the Archipelago, and that 
with this view they are negotiating with the Porte, 
without interfereing in any manner with the affairs of 


| Greece ; but it is‘not to be supposed that the policy of 
| the United States of North America thinks of coun- 


teracting the projects of the three principal maratime 
powers of Europe. 

Glasgow bill of Mortality for 1828. 
ed population of Glasgow, on the first of January last 
was 215,912. During the year preceding the numbes 


It seems very | 


The comput- | 


| B. 54; Mrs. Amanda Smith, wife of Mr. David 
Smith, 33. 

| In Easton, on Sunday last, after an illness of ten 
days, Mrs. Elizabeth Johtison, widow of the late 
Hon. Jesse Johnson, of Enfield, N. H. aged 63 years. 

In Harvard, Mr. Oliver Wood, aged 74; Mr. Roger 
| Bigelow aged 74. 
| In Hyannis, Mrs. Elizabeth, sged 21, wife of Mr. 

Freeman L. Scudder. 
| In Royalston, Dr Stephen Batchcller, aged 84. 
! Jn Adams, Mr. Joseph Shove, Jr. aged 20. 

In Alna, Me. Hon. Josiah Stebbins, counsellor at 
law, aged 63. 

At sea, Capt. Barstow of this city, lost overboard, 
on the 8th of Feb. From the Ann Eliza, one day out 
| trom Fayal for Boston. 
| Atsea, onthe 23d January, on his passage home 

from Liverpool, Rev. Benjamin Allen, an Episcopal 


JUST published, and for sale at the Office of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, at $18 a hundred, 

A series of Questions, comprising the History of the 
Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, with 
mone to the Scriptures instead of Answers. 

‘eb. 21. 


FAMILY PRAYER BOOK. 


“Yew and Improved Edition. 


JUST published by BOWLES & DEARBORN, 50 
Washington-street, ‘‘ A Family Prayer Book,” con- 
taining forms of Morning and Evening Prayers for a 
Fortnight ; with those for Individuals, Religious Soci- 
eties, and Schools. To which is added a large selecs 
tion of Hymns. 
fA New Edition corrected and enlarged, by CHARLES 
Brooxs. Minister of the Third Church in Hingham, 








9 feet in width which Teachers had derived from the Christian for Boston, was lost on the West end of Nantucket, on of burials was 5942; males 2959, females 2983--of | Clergyman of Philadelphia, and late Editor of the Mass. 3t. Feb. 21. 
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1 green blinds ‘i'cachers’ Manual, a work, it will be recollected, | the 26th ult. All hands were savedexcept one man baptisms 3113; males 1630, females 1483—marriages Christian Magezine. . 
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published inthis city, and designed especially for 
‘ Pamilies and Sunday Schools.” Extraordin- 
ary efforts, it was stated, were necessary for 
the continued success of this excellent publica- 


| A considerable part of the cargo, consfsting principally | 


of wine, was saved. 
Another distressing instance of shipwreck occured 
during the storm of Thursday night the 5th instant, 


1866. 


Ata late fighting match, near Leeds England, aimag- 


istrate who endeavored to stop the fight and disperse | 


the crewd was attacked and violently beaten, and but 


| Thewhole number of deaths in Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the year 1828, was 4262, of which 581 were by 
consumption. 

In Keene, N. H. Mr. George W. Prentiss, of the 
| firm of Carter & Prentiss, editors and proprietors of 


TO BE LET. 


THE Hallin Franklin Avenue, near Court-street, 
about forty-two feet by sixteen, suitable for a School, 
Lecture Loom, or any like purpose. 

Inquire at Nc. 27 Court-street, or 40 Kilby-street. 
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immediately forgotten. We left the meeting 
highly gratified and have only to express our re- 
eret that a more convenient place had not been 
selected to accommodate the large number of 
Teachers and friends of Sunday Schools, who 
usually attend these meetings. [Communicated.] 


At ameeting ofthe South Carolina Conference 
of Methodist ministers, 20 preachers were admit- 
ted on trial. The increase of members during 


the year, was 6971. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


eel 
-_--- 


——— —— 


« American Quarterly Review. The ninth No. of 
this popular journal contains articles on the following 
subjects. 1. 2. Instructions 


Egyptian Architecture. 





posed to have consisted of fourteen persons, Nine 
dead: bodies have washed ashore, among which were 
those of the Captain and mate both of Beverly, whither 
they were carried for interment, on Sunday, 

The Inauguration The Vice President of the 
United States, took the Chair of the Senate at 11 
o’clock on the 4th inst. 





The oath to support the | 


Constitution was administered to him by Mr. Smith. | 


Fourteen Senators, newly elected, were also swoin, 
and took their seats. 

General Jackson soon after entered the Senate 
Chamber, and subsequently the Chief Justices and 
Judges of the Supreme Court, the Foreign Ministers, 
and a large number of Ladies. At 12, the Senate 
adjourned, and a procession was formed, which moved 
to the eastern portico of the Capitol, where in the 
presence of a great concourse of people, occupying 
the portico, the steps, and the enlosure, the President 
elect delivered his Inaugural Address, and the oath to 


afterwards apprehendea and bailed for their appearance 
at court. 

A most distressing fire occurred in Guiana, on the 
23d of December last. The loss is estimated at 260_ 
000 sterling, many persons are reduced from affluence 
to entire beggary. 


A courier from Petersburgh for London passed through 
Berlin on the 10th January. 
Emperor of Russia has given assurances, that on <he 
interveation of the allied powers, if the Porte will make 
some concessions, he will not be indisfosed to a peace. 
This is credited by the English papers, and France 
and England are called, in prospective, the pacifica- 
tors. 

It is intimated, that the Turks have been worsted, 
in an attack upon Varna. Both parties are making 
vigorous preparations to continuc the war upon tke 
opening of the summer campaign. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh confirm the news of 


It is asserted that the | 


ter of his late partner. 

He possesed a strong and vigorous intellect, quick 
perception, and sound judgment. To a ready, plain, off 
hand talent at writing, he added unusual capacity and 
promptness in the transaction of buisness. In his char- 
acter were blended many excellent and generous traits 
—frankness of maaners, liberality of feeling, indepen- 
dence of thought, and firmness of purpuse. His social 
| Virtues emanating from a true and warm heart, endear- 
| ed him to a numerous circle of relatives and friends, 





| who will deeply deplore his premature death. 





| 
| THE THOROUGH BASE PRIMER. 
JUST pubiished and for sale by JAMES LORING, 
132, Washington-street, ‘‘ The Thorough Base Prim- 
er ;’ containing explanations and examples of the Ru- 
diments of Harmony ; with fifty exercises, by J. F. 
Barrowes. First American, improved from the Lon- 
don-edition. 


CONTENTS. 





TRACT No. 22, or tne A. U. A. 


THIS day published by Bowles & Dearborn, 50 
Washington-street, ‘* Excuses for the Neglect of the 
Communion Considered ;”’ being Tract No. 22, Ist Se- 
ries, of the American Unitarian Association. 

—ALSo— 

The Liberal Preacher for March, containing a Ser- 

mon by the Rev. Orville Dewey of New-Bedford. 
3t. March 7. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVERSA- 
TIONS. 


JUST published Ly COTTONS & BARNARD, 184 
Washington-street, Sunday School Conversations on 
some of the interesting subjects recorded in the New- 
Testament. By the author of the Factory Girl, The 
Badge, James Talbot, &c. 

C. & B. have for sale “ The School or Lessons in 
Morals,”’ Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4— 
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moirs of Dr. Park. 


Vew Hae. Mr. John Thomas, late Editor of the 
Cheltenham, (English) Chronicle, proposes to publish 
in this city, an English Newspaper to be entitled the 


ites ae a 
Western Examiner, and adapted to the taste and in- 


tellectual wants of British subjects in the United States, 
British North America and the West Indies. The 


Paper will assume the size and appearance of the Lon- | 


don Examiner and will be published at five dollars per 


ennum, 


Eclectic Review. A new series of this long c:tab- 
lished and respectable journal has been commenced 
with the number for January of the present year. In 
an address to the Editor tells us that the 
original design of the work was “To reconcile those 
iong divorced partic# Religion and Literature ; to cre. 
1te or cherish the love of literature in the Christian 


publie the 


world, and to watch over the interests of religion as 
immicated in our literature.” This design, we are told 
will be still adhered to, and that, though a new series 
is announced, no change will take place, “‘ either in the 
general management or in the avowed principles of the 


work.” 





itis stated in the New York Enquirer, that Mr. 
Adams, (Ex-President) has been engaged in revising 


administration. whieh will ocenny 


a history, of his 
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tice. B.D. Adv. 


The following nominations by the new Presi. 
dent have been confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Mc’Lean, late Postmaster General, to be 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Andrew Dunlap, to be, Attorney of the U. S, 
for the District of Massachusetts, in the place of 
Mr. Geo. Blake. 

Mr. Ilarper, District Judge, and Mr. Slidell 
District Attorney of Louisiana. 

It is rumored that Mr. Barry, or Mr. Johnson 
of Kentucky will be Postmaster General. 


Fires. On the 22nd ult. a destressing fire occured 
in Augusta, Geo. About thirty tenements were des- 
troyed. The principal part of the property destroyed 
amounting to about $30.000, is said to have belonged 
to Mrs. Jones, of Philadelphia, and was insured at 
Charleston, $. C. 

A fire occured at Bath, Me. on the 26th ult. by 
which 4 stores were destroyed, and two vessels at the 
wharf somewhat injured. 


Within the last twelve months, twenty-two steam- 
boats have been built at Pittsburgh and in its vicinity. 
They are all, says a correspondent of the Pittsburg 
Gazette, comfortable and substantial boats, and some 
of them are finshed ina style of elegance that can vie 
with any in American The who! 
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Holland, Frankfort and Paris. M. Dolgorouki and a 
broker in Holland are appointed to complete the con- 


tract. 
It was reporied that to remedy the want of disci- 


plined troops experienced by the Greek Goverment, a 
Swiss corps would be raised. France, or according 
to others all the parties to the treaty of the 6th July, 
will guarantee the pay of this body for the first three 


years. 

Later from Europe. London news to Jan. 27th 
has been received by the arrival of the London 
Packet. 

It was reported that a Treaty of Commerce with 
the United States had been agreed upon by the Sultan, 
and that an American squadron was expected in the 
Archipelago. 

We doubt not that a wrong impression is abroad on 
this subject. 

We give the following items from London papers. 

The Russian Ambassador Extraordinary has 
arrives at Dover, and is understood to be the 
bearer of very important propositions to our goy- 
ernment, which if met with corresponding feel- 
ings by the Sultan, will put an ene to the hostili- 
ties in the north of Europe. 

We have also despatches and letters by ex- 
press from Vienna, which mention that the Reis 
Effendi in an interview with the Ambassador for 
the Netherlands had stated that the Sultan his 
master was not unwilling to treat for peace, if the 





Emreror of Russia was sincere in his desires to | 


Discord of the Seventh ; of Discords by Suspension ; | 

of the Chord of the Diminished Seventh; of the 

Chord of the Extreme Sharp Sixth ; of Cadences; of 

the Chord of the Seventh, Fourth, and Second, &c. ; 

of Sequences, &c.; of Modulation, &c. ; Exercises. 
March 14. 


JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS, corner of Water and 
Washington-street, continue to publish and have for 
sale a large assortment of Books for children. 

Parish Libraries supplied on the best terms. 

JUST RECEIVED, 

Stories about General Lafayette, fur the amusement 
of children. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s Primer, and First Book for child- 
ren. 

An English Edition of Dr. Watt’s Divine and Moral 
Songs, attempted in easy language. Adorned with 
38 cuts. 

Biographical Sketches of Great and Good Men. 

March 14. 


BOOKS AND STATIONARY 
AT COST. 


THE subscribers offer for sale their stock of Books 
& Stationary, comprising an entire assortment—at 
very reduced prices for Cash. 

Persons who wish to replenish their- Libraries with 
good Books, char are + gen Fp Svimaii 

Juvenile Libraries supplied on ve! 
sate BOW! S$ & DEARBORN, 

















Washington-street. March 14. 
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A SHORT ESSAY TO DO GOOD. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS have just published a little 
work by the Author of Redwood, entitled 

*‘4 Short Essay todo Good.” Price 50 cts. a dozen. 
March 7. Gt. 





ABBOTT’S LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


BOWLES & DEARBORN, 50 Washington-street, 
have just published, Leiters written in the interior of 
Cuba, between the mountains of Arcana to the East 
and of Cureo to the West in the months of February, 
March, April and May, 1828. By the late Rev. ABIEL 
Azport, D. D. Pastor of the First Church in Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

The following extract from a letter of Judge Story, 
exhibits his view of the merits of the work. 

“| have read over carefully the MSS. containing thet 
letters from Cuba ; of the Rev. Dr. Abbot, at the reques 
of his family. They abound with interesing matter’ 
written in a lively and pleasing style, and will instract 
as well as entertain the attentive reader. The author 
had rare, and, for a foreign t:aveller in the present 
times, almost unequalled opportunities for minute ob- 
servation, and exact detail TP he manners, the habits, 
the prrsuits and the character of the inhabitants of the 
interior of this Island. He has faithfully and diligently 
used those opportunities, and his work contains a mass 
of facts, which, as far as I know, have hitherto been 
very imperfectly disclosed to the American public. My 
opinion is, that the work deserves general patron 
from its intrinsic merits, independently of the consid- 
eration that it will impart aid to the interesting family 


! of this excellent man.” 














POETRY. 
STANZAS. 
[From Barton’s N ew-Years Eve.] 
Thete is a joy in deep thoughts’s pensive mood, 
Far, far beyond the wouldling’s noisiest mirth ; 
Atedraws from purer elements its food, 
Higher and holier is its heavenly birth : 
[t soars above the fleeting things of earth, 
Through faith that elevates, and hope that cheers ; 
And estimates by their enduring worth, 
The cares and trials, sorrows, toils, and fears, 
Whose varied shadows pass across this vale of tears. 
bl * * * . 7. 
When He the pure and sinless One came down 
To sinful earth, our load of guilt to bear, 
And teach us how to win a heavenly crown 
By patient suffering, *twas not his to wear 
Joy’s smiling mein or mirth’s enliveniug air ; 
By human folly, human crime untainted, 
Of human woes he bore his ample share, 
And in his mortal aspect still is painted 
A man of sorrows deep, with darkest grief acquainted. 











Rare at the banquet board, but often found 
Where want, disease, and sorrow, heaved their groan, 
Whether he trod Gethsemane’s sad ground 
Or on the mount of Olives prayed alone, 
For us was grief’s dark vesture round him thiowan, 
Why? but to teach us how to kiss the rod, 
And, “ perfected through suffering,” to make known 
That sorrow’s thorny path, if meekly trod, 
Must guide his followers still to glory and to God. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 

















The LXXVI. No. of the London Quarterly 
Review, contains an interesting article on the 
character of Dr. Paley, accompanied with criti- 
cisms on the writings of several other eminent 
theologians of the English church, some extracts 
from which we present to our readers. We may 
hereafter, have occasion to express our dissent 
from certain strictures on Paley’s religious opin- 
ions, which the writer of this article has been 
pleased to make, but we think, eur readers will 
agree with us, in relishing the vigor and spirit, 
which he displays in the passages, we quote. 

BISHOP BUTLER. 

Now Bishop Butler sent sorth his immor- 
tal Analogy, 2 work too thoughtful for the 
flippant taste of the sceptical school, and in- 
deed only to be duly appreciated after much 
and patient meditation. It is not a short 
line that will fathom Butler. Let a hundred 
readers sit down to the examination of the 
Analogy, and however various the associa- 
tions of thought excited in their minds by 
the perusal, (whether as objections or other- 
wise,) they will find on examination that 
Butler has been beforehand with them in all. 
‘This may not at first strike them. Often it 
will discover itself in a hint, overlooked, per- 
haps, in a first reading, dropped by Butler 
in the profusion of his matter, as it were to 
show that he was aware of what might be 
said, but that he had better game on foot; 
and still more often will it be traced in the 
eaution with which he selects an expression, 
not perhaps the obvious expression, such, 
indeed, as to a superficial reader may seem 
an unaccountable circumlocution or an un- 
graceful stiffness of language. In all these 
eases, he is evidently glancing at an argu- 
ment or parrying an objection of some kind or 
other that had been lurking about him,-——ob- 
jections and arguments which may sometimes 
present themselves to us at once, but which 
very frequently are latent till the undercur- 
rent of our thoughts happens to set in with 
Butler’s, and throws them up. We have 
heard persons talk of the obscurity of Bishop 
Batler’s style, and lament that his book was 
not rewritten by some more luminous mas- 
ter of language. We have always suspect- 
ed that such critics knew very little about 
the Analogy. We would have no sacrile- 
gious hand touch it. It would be like offi- 
cious meddling with a well-considered move 
at chess. We should change a word in it 
with the caution of men expounding hiero- 
glyphics—it has a meaning, but we have not 
hit upon it—others may, or we ourselves may 
at another time. The Analogy is a work 
carefully and closely packed up out of twen- 
ty years’ hard thinking. It must have filled 
folios, had its illustrious author taken less 
time to concoct it; for never was there a 
stronger instance of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that it requires far more time to make 
a small book than a large one. For our- 
selves, whether we consider it as directly 
corroborative of the scheme of Christianity, 
by showing its consistency with natural re- 
ligion, or whether (which is, perhaps, its 
more important aspect) as an answer to those 
objections which may be brought against 
Christianity, arising out of the difficulties in- 
volved in it, we look upon the Analogy of 
Bishop Butler as the work above all others 
on which the mind can repose~with the most 
entire satisfaction, and faith found itself as 
on a rock. 





DR. WARBURTON. 


Little as the Divine Legation of Moses is 
now read, few works have ever produced a 
greater sensation on first coming out than 
this did. It smote Trojan and Tyrian. ft 
was a ‘two-handed engine,’ ready to batter 
down infidel and orthodox alike, if they ven- 
tured to oppose an obstacle to its autocratic 
progress. As a work intended to establish 
the religion of the country, however, on a 
better footing, it was of very doubtful char- 
acter. Its leading position is, perhaps, ten- 
able, and riay have its worth in confirmation 
of the truth of the Old Testament, when 
that truth has been established on less ques- 
tionable grounds, but it will not be thought 
capable of sustaining it alone. It is, un- 
doubtedly, a very curious fact, that whilst 
Moses (so far as we know) never sought 
for sanctions to his laws in the doctrine ofa 
future state of rewards and punishments, he 
should perpetually allude to an equal Provyi- 
dence, (a Providence which dispensed the 
blessings.and curses of this life with a strict 
reference to human conduct) as that under 
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which the Israelites were living.—Moses 
gives no hint that this dispensation was meant 
to supply the place of that principle which 
has been thought needful to hold civil socie- 
ty together. Warburton, however, saw & 
connexion between.the.two. positions, and 
accordingly, at once admitting the objection 
of the Deist, that the doctrine of a future 
state was omitted by Moses (it was a favor- 
ite mode of reasoning with the Bishop of 
Gloucester to take the argument by the 
horns,) he retorts upon him, that this very 
circumstance argues the ing hs to have 
possessed other sanctions for his laws; and 
that those sanctions were,—the goods and 
ills of this life, assigned to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds. This coincidence Is 
certainly remarkable, and at least tends to 
support the belief of an exlraordinary Provi- 
dence presiding over ihe Israelites, or, in 
other words, of the Mosaic miracles. Still, 
it cannot be allowed to prove the fact. It 
may confirm, but it cannot convince: more 
especially as, in the hands of Dr. Warbur- 
ton, the argument (in its details more than 
in its principle) is open to a vast variety of 
objections—objections which, by a more cau- 
tious mode of pursuing his inquiry, he might 
in a great degree have avoided, but which, 
as it was, drove him into toils, whence he 
struggled to escape in vain, and to which he 
at lenth yeilded with the good grace of a wild 
bull in a net. It would take us too far from 
our immediate purpose, to examine the Di- 
vine Legation with the discrimination it de- 
serves. A little more reflection, however, 
we think, would have enabled its great au- 
thor to guard against much that galled him, 
and to pare away some of those many epi- 
sodes, which, even had they been more cor- 
rect in reasoning than in several instances 
they are, would only serve after all to cum- 
ber his main proposition. Then, the Divine 
Legation might have taken a more conspic- 
uous place amougst the evidences for the 
truth of revelation, and would not have lain 
unworthily neglected on the upper shelves of 
our libraries, condemned inthe lump as a 
splendid paradox by those who little know 
the happy illustrations it contains, gathered 
from every region under heaven—the pro- 
digious magazine of learning it unfolds—the 
infinite ingenuity it displays, in assimulating, 
more or Icss, the most unpromising substan- 
ces to the matter on hand—the sarcasm, the 
invective, the joke, sacred and profane, 
which are there found, ‘mingle, mingle, 
mingle’—as they were poured forth from the 
cauldron of that most capacious and most 
turbulent mind. 





CATHOLIC CEREMONIES IN CUBA. 

We present our readers this week, the follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Abbot’s Letters on Cuba, 
which we briefly neticed in our last. It is a des- 
cription of Catholic ceremonies, addressed to 
his daughter. 

It is Thursday; anda little after day 
break, I rose, adjusted my toilet, and weut 
to matins or mass;—I know not how, accur- 
ately, to phrase it. There were about 20 
persons in the church, and generally on their 
knees in the open area; some kneeling on 
rugs, and some on white hankerchiefs.— 
There were about a half a dozen ladies in 
black gewns and veils. The men were, in 
general, old and grey headed. Negroes 
came in, and had equal privileges with 
whites, advanced as near to the altar as oth- 
ers, and with a course black shawl, kneeled 
by the side of lace veils. 
for all are equal beggars when they appear 
before God; and costume is little, the heart 
every thing. Some, as they entered, touched 
the consecrated water with a finger, and 


kneeled; others crossed themselves only.— 
The priest entered from a vestry room, 
through a door screened by a red curtain. 
On his head was a black cap, and over his 
shoulders depended a mantle, striped with 
gold lace. His under dress was rather fem- 
inine; a gown of white muslin, flounced at 
the bottom, and reaching to his shoes. He 
uncovered his head and began the services 
in a solemn, but inaudible voice. A little 
boy attended him, to hand the utensils in the 
service, and, [ thought, to respond, in some 
of the brief prayers. On elevating the host, 
now, a wafer, now, a cup containing conse- 
crated wine, the little boy, three times, and 
loudly, rang a little bell; the people crossed 
themselves, and some smote their breasts 
with a heavy stroke. The priest alone, 
tasted the cup. He onvianslie bowed the 
knee before the cross, and seyeral times 
kissed the altar. Two or three times, he 
turned his face to the people, and parted his 
hands, as if conferring his benediction. On 
closing the brief service, the little boy hand- 
ed hime his cap, and he retired through the 
curtained door. He re-appeared a few min- 
utes afterwards, in a black gown, passed by 
the front altar, bowe/ the knee as he pass- 
ed anether altar, at the right hand, and 
took his seat in a kind of a mahogany sen- 
try-box, with a cenopy over it, several of 
which are in the floor of the church. Here 
he glanced an eye round on the persons 
kneeling, and, in two or three minutes, re- 
turned into the vestry, again, bowing the 
knee, as he passed the altar. I did not 
know, at the time, the object of those boxes, 
and of the priest’s setting in one. but am in- 
formed, it is the confessionary, and the priest 
repairs to it, to afford any one an apportuni- 
ty to confess. The sides are full of little 
holes, that ifthe penitent is unwilling to be 
seen by the priest, he may whisper into his 
ear, unseen. If, on this occasion, there 
were any confessions, they were very short. 

Now my dear child, I have given you a 
brief account of Catholic worship. I would 
not say that it is unedifying to Catholics; in- 
deed of the few worshippers present, most had 
much appearance of solemnity and feeling. 
[ hope it was heartfelt, and acceptable to 
God. To me, however, who know too little 





_ erctse, which profiteth little. 


of the meaning of all I saw, it was bodily ex- 
The peofle 





This pleased me; | 


crossed themselves as they advanced, and | 








worship, I may say, by proxy; the priest 
prays, but is nct heard, and if he were, it is 
in an unknowh tongue. It is worship ad- 
dreassed to the eyes only; a solemn panto- 
mine which may affect the imaginatiou, and 
awaken feeling, but not adapted, I should 
think, to produce distinct thoughts of the 
great Object of worship. It seems not like- 
ly to carry the thoughts beyond the cross, 
and the awful sufferer there, to God, the ul- 
timate object of homage and trust. 1 should 
fear that worshippers in this mode, stop at 
the door, instead of entering into the presence 
of the great Supreme, and that they con- 
found in their minds, the one God, with the 
one Mediator between God and man. How- 
ever, my dear child, I have lived too long, 
and observed too much, to condemn, with 
bitter censures, those who differ from me in 
modes and forms, and even in faith. I will 
hope that, when I saw the breast smitten, 
with an earnestness like that of the Publican, 
there was true cuntrition; and that instruc- 
tion given by simple signs, may cleave to the 
heart with a renovating influence. It be- 
comes all to remember, that without holi- 
ness, all worship is vain; and that with ho- 
liness, many errors will be forgiven by a 
God delighting in mercy. Let me hope, my 


common sense. But whilst you dispense so 
freely the titles of profane and apostate, let 
me recommend to you to consider the histo- 
ry of that first and chief Apostate, the pat- 
tern, as well as author, of every other apos- 
tasy in the world. You will find his abomi- 
nable qualities summed up in thie short char- 
acter, The accuser of the brethren, Rev. xii. 
10. This is the grand, sovereign Apostasy ; 
the defection from all Religion; a delight in 
defaming, an alacrity in accuring; and I 
leave it to you to determine, where the re- 
proach of it is the most likely to fall, on your- 
selforon me. You have called me an -2pos- 
tate; all people, I dare say, or all at least 
who know me, will be shocked at it: but 
should I chance to describe a certain Priest 
by the title of the Accuser, there is scarce a 
man in England who would not immediately 
think on Mr. Venn. A reflection sufficient, 
methinks, to admonish you, that, instead of 
being so busy with other men’s characters, 
it behoves you much more to turn your 
thoughts and attention to your own. 





RELIGIOUS STATE OF GUATIMALA. 
We promised in our last some extracts form 
Dunn’s Guatimala. ‘They here follow. 
Perhaps there is no country in the world 





dear child, that with more ample instruction 


than is here enjoyed, with the Scriptures | 
open before you, with weekly exhortations | 
in the sanctuary, with the pure elements of. 


the Gospel imparted to you in the Sabbath 


Schovol, with domestic devotions, and songs | 


to enkindle pious affections, you will indeed 
be a pious child; that to means so ample, 
you will add your own humble endeavors 
and prayers daily; and may God bless my 
child and make her his. 


RELIGIOUS ATOSTASY. 

In reading a letter which we found in Conyers 
Middleton’s Works, we could not but observe 
how applicable the language is to the conduct of 
those who in this day brand with the name of in- 
fidel all who deny the authority of their favorite 
coctrines. Every one knows how common it is 
to deny the christian name to Unitarians, and to 
speak of the lamentable defection from the truth 
which has marked the present century in New_ 
England. ‘To such a mode of conducting reli- 
gious discussions a reply might be offercd almost 
in the words of Middleton. Let the term apos- 


tate be changed to infidel, and see with how much | 


propriety his manly appeal may be employed 
against controversialists among us. The letter 
is addressed to a Mr. Venn, the conductor of a 


| periodical, in which he had taken accasion te vil- 


ify the writer. 


I have been well informed, that some time 
ago, you took the liberty to call me by name 
an Apostate Priest. I find the same calum- 
ny more publickly repeated in the Miscella- 
ny of Feb. 15, on a certain person, not nam- 
ed, whose writings have had the misfortune 
to displease you; and as you are said to be 
concerned in the furnishing out this weekly 
paper, in partnership with another worthy 
Divine, so I cannot avoid considering my- 
self as the object of your abuse in both cas- 
es. 
The only thing that puzzles me, is to dis- 


cover by what principle of Christianity you | 
think yourself justified in such a license of | 
calumniating; or how can you imagine a be- | 


haviour so shocking to good nature, good 


sense, and good manners, to be the effect of | 


any good Religion. 

There must needs be some strange mis- 
take between us on one side or the other.— 
The word Religion perhaps may have some- 


thing in it equivocal, and denote a quite | 
different thing with you and with me. If your | 


Religion prescribes, permits, or does not 
condemn, all such defamation as impious and 
detestable, you clear me at once of Aposta- 
sy; for that Religion was never mine: and I 
cannot be charged with deserting what I had 
never professed. 


Be so good, Sir, as to favour me with 
some account of this matter. I have a right, 
I think, to require at least this satisfaction. 
You are the only man who has ventured to 
call me an Apostate; and if you are an hon- 
est man, you would not be particular in your 
accusation, without a particular assurance of 
the truth of jt; nor so forward with your 
charge, without being as ready with your 
proofs. Tell me, then, nay, tell the public 
all that you know of me: speak out freely; 
charge every thing, that either your own 
malice suggests, or that of others has sup- 
plied you with. If you can convict me of 
any thing immoral or irreligious, of any apos- 
tasy from what is laudable or virtuous, I will 
take shame to myself and own it; if not, shall 
seck no other revenge than that of leaving 
you to the reproach of your conscience, and 
the scorn of all good men. 


I could wish likewise to be informed, of 
what use it can be to the interest of Chris- 
tianity, of what advantage to Religion, to 
proclaim to the world that I am an Apostate. 
Should: your Miscellany fall into the hands of 
men wavering in the faith, staggering at eve- 
ry scruple, shaken by every breath of scan- 
dal, and there must be many such in this 
sceptical age, might it not be of weight 
enough, in the equilibrium of their doubts, 
to turn the scale on the Infidel side, to be 
assured by you, that a Clergyman, trained 
in the bosom of the Church, of some reputa- 
tion and many friends, after a life spent in 
temperance, study, and the search of truth, 
had by choice and judgement deserted it? 
It is the constant policy of all sects, to chal- 
lenge to their party any man of merit, sup- 
posed even on the slightest grounds to have 
discovered some inclination to them; but 
your absurd zeal would forcibly drive from 
the service of Religion, men of virtue and 
learning, against their will, against their 
profession, against truth. 

To talk of reforming morals, and recom- 
mending Religion, by a method destructive 


where religious processions are so numer- 
ous, or the great mass ef people so fanatical 
as in Gautimala. Always distinguished for 
its rigid attention to the ceremonies of the 
'church, it now stands pre-eminent. In Bu- 
enos Ayres, Columbia, and Peru, the revo- 
lution has in this respect affected an impor- 
tant charge; and even in Mexico, where the 
power of the clergy is still considerable, its 
superstitious frenzy is considerably repress- 
ed. But here every thing remains the same 
as belore, not a priest has been ejected, ora 
_ friar displaced, and although their temporal 
influence has been somewhat lessened, their 
spiritual authority remains undiminished. 

In number they are fewer in proportion to 
the population than in Mexico; and this cir- 
cumstance may in some measure have con- 

tributed totheir security. From a statement 
issued by the government, it appears that 
there are not more than 300 friars in the 
United Provinces of whom about 200 reside 
in the city; while tl.e different female con- 
vents do not contain more than 150 nuns.— 
| Of the secular clergy, no census has been 
published. Although considerably more nu- 
merous that the regular, they bear no pro- 
portion to the clerical body of Mexico, nor 
| does there exist amongst them that enormous 
| disparity of revenue which Humboldt de- 
scribes as disgracing the church in New- 
| Spain. The peculiar privileges of the ec- 
_clesiastical courts remain untouched. The 
archbishop still has the power of punishing 
his clergy by confinement, and although for 
crimes against society or the state, a priest 
_may be judged by the civil courts, no pun- 
| ishment can be inflicted without the arch- 
bishop to whom he is delivered. 

The controversy between the two princes 
with respect to the right of appointing a bish- 
op, threatens to strike a fatal blow at the in- 
fluence of the church. In Salvador its ef- 
fects are plainly visible in the almost univer- 
sal infidefity witich prevails, and among the 
middle classes of Guatimala the same ept- 
demic malady is rapidly spreading. 

In the absence of better comforters the low- 
er orders repair at certain seasons, to wor- 
ship those images which have become cele- 
brated for their miraculous properties.— 
_ These pilgrimages are often distant, and the 
| journey arduous; but what will not supersti- 
| tion accomplish? ‘ihe church of Esquipu- 
las is famous on account ef its containing an 
| image of the’ Saviour crucified, executed in 
ebony, in 1595, by Calano, an eminent ar- 
tist. Its fame for miracles was so great that 
crowds of pilgrims formerly came from dif- 
ferent parts of Mexico, and on the fifteenth 
of January, its festival, 80,000 people have 
been known to assemble. At the present 
day, the number is greatly decreased and 
not more than from 10 to 20,000 congregate. 

I gave to Padre C. a complete set of the 
Spanish tracts, published by the Religious 
Tract Society in London, which he receiv- 
ed with the greatest pleasure. I could dis- 
pose of any number of these productions, but 
| IT am not sanguine as to the geod which 
_might be excepted to result. It is not for us 
to decide where God will give or where he 
will withhold the blessing; but viewed as 
means, I conceive millions might be circu- 
lated without the conversion of a single soul 
fromthe * * * system of Popery to en- 
tire faith in the one only Saviour.* From 
the circulation of the Scriptures (even as 
translated hy Scio de San Miguel) good may 
be anticipated, but it is future rather than 
present. Popery throws a thousand claims 
around its votaries, and until these are brok- 
en, and tue mind emancipated and the whole 
system exposed, no great hope can be en- 
| tertained of their moral regeneration. The 
| desire to possess a Bible, by no means im- 
plies a sense of its value, or a disposition to 
study it. In Spanish America it has been 
forbidden fruit, and therefore it is longed 
for. Ifit be read, it is with a mind wholly 
subject to the decisions of the Romish 
Church, but it more frequently happens, that 
curiosity being satisfied, it is left on the 
shelf neglected and forgotten. Considered 
as seed which may one day produce abun- 
dant uarvest, its general circulation is how- 
ever, highly important. These neglected 
copies may lie like so many trains of com- 
bustible matter among the rubbish by which 
they are surrounded, apparently inefficient 
and harmless, till some second Luther shall 
do in the new world, what his predecessors 
did in the old, boldly apply the torch, and 
kindie a flame at once purifying and enlight- 
te whose blaze shall never be extinguish- 
ed. 


—_——-——- 








; * Tlie author would by no means be understood to 
disapprove of the publications of this most important 





of all morality, and contrary to all Religion, 
is a mere banter and affront to reason and | 


institution—so far as they go they are excellent. The 
species of Tracts which he thinks usefi!. contd 
present he nut into cirenlation 
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PROSPECTUS 
oF 


THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 
FOR 1829. 


THE Contents of the Ladjes’ Magazine will be on 
original Miscellany, calculated to improve the taste 
and foster the talents and virtue of women. At the 
same time, particular regard will be paid to the diffu- 
sion of that knowledge of our own country, its scenery 
and history, and the character and manners of its in- 
habitants, which Americans, of either sex, should be 
careful to acquire. But no sectional prejudices shall 
be admitted to interfere with the spirit of the work, 
which is intended to be strictly American. 

The constantly increasing patronage which this work 
has received during the year it has been before the 
public, is the best criterion of its merits. ‘The Ladies’ 
Magazine is now circulated in almost every city and 
state in the Union. 

Terms.— $3 per annum, to be paid on the delive- 
ry of the third number. 

2. No Subscription received for a less term than 
six months, to be paid in advance. 

3. Each number to contcin about fifty pages of orig- 
inal matter, the whole making a beautifully executed 
octavo volume of six hundred pages. 

4. Persons ata distance obtaining five subscribers 
and remitting the amount, fifteen dollars, shall receive 
a sixth copy gratis. PUTNAM & HUNT, 
Publishers, 41 Washington-streei. 


oe a ees 


BOOKS for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
JUVENILE LIBRARIES, &c. 

THE Boston Sunday School Society has just com- 
menced the publication of a series of Books intended for 
Sunday Schools, Juvenile Libraries, &c. It is the in- 
tention of the Society to issue as many original works 
as they can procure of an approved character; and 
also to republish, such others as seem to them to pos- 
sess superior excellence.—The extent of their plaa is 
such, that they hope to he able to supply Sunday 
Schools, and Juvenile Libraries with all that can be 
essentially useful to children and youth of every age 
and capacity. It will be their aim to furnish the Books 
at as low a rate as they can without pecuniary loss, 
and as fast as the means they possess,and the en- 
couragement given them will permit. 

The subseribers are publishers of the above series 
of Bocks for the socicty, and will answer AY ope 
for them with promptness, 

The following are already published, viz. 





Prices sin doz hund, 
Vol. !. The Happy Valley 7 70 560 
‘¢ 2. Happy Days 6 60 400 


A discount from the hundred price will be made _ to 
those who purchase to sell again. 

BOWLES & DEARBORN, 

50 Washington-street, Boston. 

B. & D. continue the publication of their series of 
Origing} Books for children and young persons, which 
are also intended for Sunday Schools and Juvenile 
Libraries as well as for Juvenile readers in general— 
Having just made arrangements by which the printing 
of these Books wt!l be executed at a more cheap 
rate than heretofore, they will be enabled to make a 
corresponding reduction in the prices of the Books— 
they hope to offer them as low as any in the market. 

an. 10 











EVENING LECTURES ON ANAT- 
OMY. 

TICKETS ofadmission to Dr. J. V. C. Smith's 
evening Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, may be 
obtained of Brewer & Brothers, Apothecaries, No. 9) 
& ™, a and of Dr. Fay, Winter-st. 

eb. 7. ot. 


A SERMON, 


PREACHED at the Dedication of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Natick, Novemher, 1828, by 
CyuARLES LowE.u, Minister of the West Church in 
Boston. To which is added an appendix, containing 
some account of John Eliot, and of his missionary 
labors among the Indians. Just published by N. 8. 
SIMPKLNS, & Co. 79 Court-street. Jan. 10. 








KENRICKS’ EXPOSITION 
COMPLETE, 


MUNROE & FRANCIS’ have completed the ex- 
cellent Commentary of Mr. Kenrick in three vo!- 
umes, 8vo. 

The Author says—* With the end of this history I 
finish the plan which I proposed to myself about 
nine vears ago, that of delivering an exposition, ac- 
companied with reflections, upon the historical books 
of the New-Testament; having gone through the en- 
tire gospels of Matthew and John, such parts of Luke 
as are not to be foundin the above mentioned books, 
and the book of Acts. If Mark has been passed over, 
it is only because he agrees in general with Matthew, 
with only slight variations.” 

{> Subseribers can be furnished with the third vol. 
immediately. Jan. 3}. 


DABNEY’S ANNOTATIONS. 

FOR sale at N. 8S. SIMPKINS’, & Co. corner of 
Court and Brattle-streets ; “ Annotations on the New- 
Testament, &c. by J. P. Dabney ” No. IV. The 
numbers of this work are issued at the close of every 
month, and four more will probably complete: it. 
These will extend to 72 pps. each, but the price will 
remain as now,—20 cts. 

Booksellers in the country, who have been supplied 
with the earlier numbers from other book stores in the 
city, are desired to apply hereafter as above, this being 
now the only depository in Boston. Jan. 10, 








RELIGIOUS DISPUTES. 


BOWLES & DEARBORN have in press and 
will publish in a few days—a Pamphlet entitled 
“The Fatal Tendency of Religious Disputes of the 
present day Impartially Considered”— by Old Experi- 
ence. 


“* There came a Viper out of the heat”—Acts xviii. 





WANTED. 


COPIES of the Curis tran Regrster, No. 2. a! 
the present volume are wanted at this office. 

Genticmen of the Legislature who do not e to 
keep their papers—or snbscribers Who do not keep 
regalar files, will greatly oblige the editor by dropping 
this number into the post office, direeted “ Christian 
Register.” 

















CHRISTIAN REGISTER...” 


; THE Christian Register is published at 166 Wash- 
ington-street Boston, a littie South of the ‘ Old South 
Church? 


All communications for the editor, as well as letters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, should 
be addressed to DAvip Reep, Boston. 

Terms. The Christian Register is printed every 
Saturday, at Three Dollars ayear, payable in six months 
from the time of subscribing. 

Those who pay at the office, or send their subserip- 
tions free of expense to the publisher, within the first 
month of their year, will pay but we dollars and fifty 
cents, (the original advance price.) 

Those who pay bills in advance to a colleetor, after 
the first month of their year, will pay éwo dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

Those who pay after the first six months, will pay 
three dollars. 

Those who delay payment till the close of the year 
will be charged with interest on the amount from the 
expiration of the first six months. 

§G- No subscriptions discontinued, except at the dis- 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 

To those who obtain five responsible subscribers, 2 
sixth copy will be sent gratis, for one year. 

To those who obtain and become responsible for live 
subscribers, andsend the money yearly in advance. ¢ 


sixth copy wil] continne to he sent gratis 
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